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Activities period in the primary grade of the Conehurst rural school, Roanoke County, 
Mrs. Lucille Owen Armistead, teacher. 
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House of Delegates Recorded Vote on Amendment to the 


Appropriation Bill setting aside $165,000 for 


Teachers’ Pensions, February 18, 1936 


56 For 
Adams, B.D........ No Vote 
Adams, H.H....... Against 
Adams, W. H...... For 
Ashworth ........ For 
Se For 
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Boatwright ........ For 
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Coleman, J. T...... For 
Collings, G. B...... For 
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SE oy, Sas Cy wa. No Vote 
Daughton ........ No Vote 
Daughtrey ........ For 
Davis, H. B....... No Vote 
Davie, R: B........ For 
Dovell (Mr. Speaker) 
a liad No Vote 
RS eae Against 
RES ae No Vote 
Edwards ......... . Against 
ee For 
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Purdy 
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Robinson 
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SCHOOL MEN! 


Superintendents « Principals « Outstanding Teachers 


Unusual Vacation Opportunity 


Due to the unprecedented increase in our school and teacher sales 
in 1935—we are planning an extensive expansion program this year. 
We are beginning early as we are anxious to contact those men 
who consider their vacation well in advance—men who seek not 
only INcoME but a position that will allow them to use their train- 

ing, experience, and contacts to the best advantage. . 


Our ScHooL AND TEACHER SERVICE Department has openings for 
a limited number of men in every state. School men in this depart- 
ment (with little or no previous sales experience), averaged from 
$200 to $500 per month and more, in the summer of 1935. BusinEss 
Tuts YEAR Promises EVEN GREATER RETURNS! 


Write Now for full details of this unusual opportunity —giving age, 
experience, training— Br SuRE to specify your choice of territory, 
and date available. A car is, of course, required. Address: 


School and Teacher Dept. 40 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 
1000 North Dearborn St., Chicago 


Now in effect 


SPECIAL 
SUNDAY RATES 


for out-of-town telephone calls 


AND 
REDUCED PERSON-TO-PERSON RATES 


\ 
after | every evening 


Ask Long Distance 











EDITORIAL 


—— 








THE 1936 LEGISLATURE AND 
EDUCATION 

The Virginia Legislature has been in session 
one month—the first half of the 1936 session. 
The legislative committee of the Virginia Educa- 
tion Association has carried out the official in- 
structions and introduced in the Legislature a 
teachers’ retirement bill. The State Board of 
Education has made its request for additional 
school funds to the amount of $4,800,000. A bill 
also has been introduced including the revision of 
the School Code. These three items constitute 
the legislative program of the Virginia Education 
Association. All these requests were presented in 
the usual orderly way for enactment into law. 
The retirement committee presented at a hearing 
before the Governor and his Advisory Commis- 
sion early last fall a request that they include in 
the budget sufficient revenues to take care of a 
retirement bill. The Governor and his advisers 
assured the committee that these requests would 
be given very careful consideration. 

The Virginia Education Association spent a 
great deal of time and a considerable amount of 
money in preparing an actuarially sound retire- 
ment bill, employing an expert actuary in New 
York to make the calculations and to set up the 
cost so that there would be no question about the 
soundness of the bill. The State Board of Educa- 
tion about the same time appeared before the 
Governor and his advisers setting forth the needs 
and reasons for more money for public education. 
They estimated that to put the public school sys- 
tem on a reasonably sound basis would require 
$4,800,000 in addition to what the schools received 
from the State the last biennium. 

The public relations committee of the Virginia 
Education Association beginning early last sum- 
mer prepared a series of bulletins setting forth the 
facts about public education in Virginia and gave 
them wide circulation among the citizens of the 
State. Before the election last November, the 
candidates for the General Assembly carried on 
their political campaigns, advocating all the items 
in the legislative program of the Virginia Educa- 
tion Association. It was rather surprising how 


COMMENT 


leading candidates came out with platforms going 
even further in their plans for the improvement 
of education in the State. Some advocated that 
the State should take over the total cost of in- 
struction in the public schools, others advocated a 
State-wide system of free textbooks, and many 
promised that they would support a teachers’ re- 
tirement bill. Almost all of them expressed them- 
selves as being in favor of an old age pension law 
to comply with the provisions of the federal law. 
All these items called for an expenditure of mil- 
lions of dollars more than the total requirement 
of the reasonable requests of the Virginia Educa- 
tion Association and the State Board of Educa- 
tion. The school people of Virginia had good rea- 
sons to expect that public education was to re- 
ceive at the hands of the 1936 General Assembly 
a strong support of their legislative program. 

The session of the General Assembly has now 
gone half its length and the passage of a retire- 
ment bill and a reasonable appropriation of money 
for public schools have not yet come to a final 
test ; that is to say, the retirement bill has not been 
brought on the floor for discussion nor has the 
request of the State Board of Education for rea- 
sonable additional appropriations for schools 
been inserted in the budget. We are stating here 
the exact situation so that the school people of 
Virginia and the public in general may know all 
the facts and thus keep the record straight. 


1. The Governor in his address to the Legislature 
stated that he had placed in the budget the 
sum of $347,935 additional funds for the 
schools for the next biennium, which amounts 
to about fifty cents per school child or no more 
than $10.00 per year increase in teachers’ 
salaries. This is a mere pittance when com- 
pared with the State Board of Education’s re- 
quest for $4,800,000. There was no mention in 
the Governor’s address of the teachers’ retire- 
ment fund, although the committee had ap- 
peared before him and his advisers in the 
early fall and had stated the approximate cost 
of such a system. 


2. The actuary made a report indicating that a 
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graduated scale of from 4% to 7% by teachers 
and 4.95% by the State would maintain a 
sound retirement law. The annual cost to the 
State for the first few years would be $676,209 
and then by gradual decreases through a 
period of years to a more or less stable annual 
amount of only $270,484. These figures were 
presented and carefully explained at a hearing 
before the joint meeting of the Appropriations 
Committee of the House of Delegates and the 
Finance Committee of the Senate in the early 
part of the session of the Legislature. 


3. A bill was prepared with the advice and ap- 
proval of the actuary, now known as House 
Bill No. 150, and introduced into the Legis- 
lature with Delegates Sutherland, Bandy 
and Collings as sponsors. The bill was 
referred to the Appropriations Committee of 
the House of Delegates where it rests at 
present. 


The legislative committee of the Virginia Edu- 
cation Association has used all its resources in 
the effort to secure a hearing before this com- 
mittee but as yet no time has been designated for 
the hearing. In the meantime, it is reported 
that all speed is being made to bring the 
Appropriations Bill in practically its original 
form on the floor of the House for passage regard- 
less of any other major bills calling for appropria- 
tions not found in the Governor’s budget. Just 
prior to the assembling of the Legislature, the 
newspapers carried stories and editorials with 
such captions as, “Schools Slated to Get Big 
Budget,” “Peery Says, ‘Schools to Get Over a 
Million Increase Over Last Biennium.’” But 
nothing like this appeared in the Governor’s ad- 
dress to the Legislature or in his budget bill. 


We confess this report of the situation in Rich- 
mond at present is not very reassuring but the 
General Assembly has not yet come to final 
grapple with the major problems before them. 
The occasion may yet come when sufficient funds 
can be made available to carry a retirement law 
for teachers and to add substantially to the State’s 
appropriation for the public schools. 


We shall not lessen our effort until the entire 
legislative program of the Virginia Education 
Association is ultimately enacted into law. 


W. D. GRESHAM 

The host of friends of Mr. Gresham were 
shocked at the announcement of his death Janu- 
ary 17. He was confined to his home in Richmond 
ill for weeks with a complication of organic 
troubles. 

Mr. Gresham served as State supervisor of 
negro education for sixteen years and was well 
known and admired in educational circles in the 
State. He was born in King and Queen County 
and received his preparatory training at the 
Bowling Green Academy at Bowling Green under 
the tutorship of Mr. John Hart. Later, he studied 
at Washington and Lee University. His teaching 
experience began in Roanoke City as principal of 
Melrose School and later at Highland Park 
School. He was serving as principal of schools at 
Pulaski when he came to the State Department of 
Education as State supervisor of negro edu- 
cation in 1919. During the World War, Mr. 
Gresham served with the Y. M. C. A. overseas. 

Mr. Gresham’s work in connection with public 
education as a State supervisor is recognized in 
his successful efforts to set up at strategic points 
in the State training schools for negro teachers, 
for the establishment of a state-wide system of 
supervision of instruction, and for his work in 
promoting modern school buildings and equip- 
ment and improving the sanitary conditions in 
negro schools and homes. Everybody will agree 
that Mr. Gresham’s work has led to a decided im- 
provement in the schools of the State for the 
negroes. 

He was greatly admired and highly respected 
by the school people of the State. During his 
sixteen years of service as State supervisor of 
negro education he saw the standards of instruc- 
tion greatly improved in the classrooms. 





NEPOTISM IN SCHOOLS 


Nepotism in the public service, when it is 
practiced to excess or in a manner which makes 
it plainly evident that relatives are favored over 
all comers, regardless of qualifications, is not 
only an ugly spectacle but is likely to bring into 
derision and disrepute the government or other 
agency in which it obtains. It is a disruptive fac- 
tor which should be sedulously avoided. 

Laws against nepotism, however, may be both 
unfair to individuals and against the best interests 
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of the State. That is true, we believe, of the 
amendment to the school code which has been 
adopted by the Senate Committee on Education 
and Public Institutions. This amendment pre- 
vents the employment as a teacher of any close 
relative, even an “in-law,” of a county or city 
superintendent of schools or a member of a local 
board. It is a rigid mandate which may not be 
ignored in any case. The amendment even ap- 
plies to teachers now in the service. They would 
be given until July 1, 1938, to obtain new means 
of support. 

Such a law is not in the interest of the public, 
and it would certainly work a hardship on many 
worthy men and women who have devoted their 
lives to the teaching profession in Virginia. If it 
was enforced, the mandate likely would bar from 
the public school system in this State a large 
number of men and women needed by that system. 

Something should be done to curb the excessive 
practice of nepotism, not only in the field of edu- 
cation but in all agencies of the State and local 
governments. But this bill does not appeal to us 
as the way to do it. The measure is too rigid. It 
would eliminate arbitrarily from employment 
persons for whom exceptions should be made. 
Legislation covering nepotism should contain 
provision for the exercise of discretion by some 
individual or agency. Otherwise serious hardship 
and injustice will inevitably result, and the public 
business will suffer —Editorial, Richmond Times- 
Dispatch, February 6, 1936. 





THE STATE PHYSICAL AND HEALTH 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


The State Physical and Health Education Association 
will hold a meeting at the University of Virginia, 
Charlottesville, March 28. 

A program is being arranged which will be@ of interest 
to all Physical directors, Health instructors and coaches in 
colleges and in private and public schools. 

The meetings will be held from 9:00 A. M. to 5:30 P. M. 
including an inexpensive luncheon meeting. 

Besides the general meeting there will be sectional meet- 
ings in Men’s Athletics, Women’s Athletics, Physical and 
Health Education instruction programs, dance, intra- 
murals. 

It is hoped that school teachers who have the respon- 
sibility of the girls’ and boys’ physical activities, includ- 
ing coaching and health education, will take advantage of 
this opportunity to be helped with their programs. 


ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
CONFERENCE 


Elementary principals in Virginia will be interested to 
know that there will be a twelve day conference for ele- 
mentary principals at Portland, Oregon, immediately fol- 
lowing the N. E. A. 1936 summer convention in that 
city. Mrs. Edith B. Joynes, principal of the Gatewood- 
Washington School, of Norfolk, is chairman of the com- 
mittee in charge. 


TO C. J. HYSLUP 


The Virginia Guidance Association in annual session 
assembled has given expression to the feeling that it 
wishes to convey to you its appreciation for your leader- 
ship in the promotion of guidance activities while you 
were working with The Virginia State Department of 
Education. The Association recognizes the vital part 
that you played in effecting a sound guidance organization 
for the State, and it wishes to congratulate you on your 
success in bringing about a guidance consciousness on 
the part of the school people of Virginia. 

All the members of our Association wish for you 
much success and happiness in your new position, and we 
are confident that we still have in you a good friend for 
the cause of guidance in Virginia. 


H. I. WILLETT, Chairman 
W. C. IKENBERRY 
ETHEL W. WALKER 
MRS. MARGARET FORBES 


Committee 





RESOLUTIONS ON THE PASSING OF 
SUPERINTENDENT E. L. DARST, 
PULASKI COUNTY 


WHEREAS, the Almighty has seen fit in His wis- 
dom to call our beloved and honored superintendent to 
his eternal rest, we, the teachers of Jefferson school, who 
deeply regret and deplore the passing of one who has 
been a devoted friend wish to express our great loss. He 
was a constant friend and wise counselor; one on whose 
judgment we could always rely; whose sympathy never 
failed, and whose unselfish devotion to the schools was 
unequaled. As a man, he was broadminded, democratic, 
and unflinchingly courageous. Throughout his twenty- 
six years of service he worked first for the improvement 
of. schools. 

Though wholly devoted to schools, he found time to 
help in any worthy cause. Few people with so much re- 
sponsibility found as much time for other Christian work. 
His life was an exemplification of a useful Christian cit- 
izen. 

Therefore Be It Resolved: 

That in his death the teachers of Jefferson school have 
sustained an irreparable loss. 

That we bow humbly to our Father’s will. For while 
we deplore our loss we know it is his gain, for to him 
“to live is Christ, and to die is gain.” 

That this expression of our sympathy be sent to the 
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members of his family, and a copy be sent to the Vir- 
ginia Journal of Education and to the Southwest Times. 
VERA MOOREFIELD 
LINDA CONDUFF 
Committee 4 PAULINE BOPP 
MYRTLE BOCOCK 
RUBY GRAHAM 





_ The Southern Association of Teachers of Speech will 
hold their annual convention in Gainesville, Florida, 
April 14-18. Forensic contests and tournaments will be 
held on April 14 and 15. The professional program will 
be held on April 16, 17 and 18. 





Dr. Douctas S, FREEMAN, speaking recently to a group 
of college alumnae, said, “Upon you rests the responsibility 
for decisions as vital as those made at the time of the 
American Revolution. The intelligent woman will have 
even more chance to grapple with her problems than will 
her husband or brother, for in the troubled times ahead the 
men will be too busy fighting in a political and economic 
struggle.” He further stated that at present there is too 
much “muddled thinking” among the citizens of America. 
He suggested that we shall see the standards of public 
education progress from junior high school level to that 
of senior high school and that at that point reach a state 
of stabilization. “Too many people today look upon the 
government as Jehovah,” he declared. “The government 
is merely a union of people in the states.” He cited the 
“venomous” attitude which many people hold toward the 
Supreme Court as indicative of muddled thinking. He 
cited that the crown in England was the permanent fixture 
in the English government and in our country it was our 
courts. He said that it was false and contrary to all 
teachings of history that political revolution can be 
accomplished over night. 

<> 

THE negro high school building in Middlesex County 
located at Syringa was destroyed by fire on January 30. 
The fire had gained such headway before it was discovered 
that the furniture and complete equipment of the building 
were destroyed. 

<> 

Dr, Sipney B. HALL, State superintendent of public in- 
struction, at the request of the Fredericksburg City authori- 
ties, recently appointed G. Tyler Miller, superintendent of 
schools of Warren and Rappahannock Counties, W. T. 
Woodson, superintendent of schools of Fairfax County, and 
J. Forbes Norris, assistant superintendent of Richmond 
City schools, to go to that city to make a study and to 
recommend a site for the proposed new junior high and 
elementary school building. 

<> 


Two additional teachers were added to the faculty of 
the Falls Church schools beginning with the second half 
of the year. They are Mrs. Dwight Shaw who will teach 
music and English and Miss Elizabeth Siegfried, of 
Charlottesville, who will teach the third grade pupils in 
the elementary school. - 


THE teachers of art in the State will be interested to 
know that the Western Arts and the Southeastern Arts 
Association will meet in Nashville, Tennessee, April 1, 2, 
3 and 4, 1936. We are very sure that many of the Virginia 
teachers interested in this kind of work will want to attend 
this meeting. For further information and programs, 
teachers should write to Miss Frances J. Rodes, 111 
Harrison Street, Lynchburg, Virginia. 

<> 

George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tennessee, announces the Seventh Annual Administrators 
Conference to be held at that institution on June 11, 12 
and 13, 1936. This conference has developed into one of 
the most interesting meetings of school administrators in 
the country. At last year’s conference there were over 
one thousand school administrators present, representing 
as many as thirty-two states. The next meeting promises 
to be even more largely attended. Dr. Dennis H. Cooke, 
professor of school administration at Peabody College, 
is in charge of the program and arrangements. 

<> 

The Association of Virginia Colleges held its annual 
meeting at Jefferson Hotel in Richmond, February 7 and 
8, 1936. Papers were read on the problems connected 
with the curriculum. At the close of the session the 
following officers were elected for the coming year: 
President, Dean Raymond B. Pinchbeck, University of 
Richmond; Vice President, Dr. Edward Alvey, Jr., State 
Teachers College, Fredericksburg; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Dean John L. Manahan, University of Virginia. 

<> 

The next annual meeting of the Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern States 
will be held in the city of Richmond the last of November. 
The membership of this organization includes the educa- 
tional leaders of the colleges and secondary schools in 
the southern states. Its prime function is to maintain 
standards of accrediting. Dr. William R. Smithey, of 
the University of Virginia, was elected chairman of the 
Division of Secondary Schools at the last meeting in 
Louisville, Kentucky. 

<> 

The American Library Association will hold its fifty- 
eighth annual meeting in the city of Richmond the week 
of May 11. This will bring to Richmond from every part 
of the United States a large group of people interested 


in library work. 
<> 


The Virginia Council of Administrative Women in 
Education will hold its first Spring Seminar at the 
Fredericksburg State Teachers College March 27-28. 
There will be a dinner meeting on Friday evening and 
round table discussions on Saturday morning. Miss 
Charl Williams, of the National Education Association, 
Dr. Ruth Angle, Research Director of the National 
League of Women Voters, Mrs. Fred M. Alexander, 
president of the Federation of Woman’s Clubs of Vir- 
ginia, and Dr. Sydney B. Hall, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, have been invited to speak and lead the 
discussions. 
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Trends and Tides in Education 


TEACHING NEEDS MEN AND 
MARRIED WOMEN 

In a logical state of affairs, half of our high 
school teachers would be men. Boys and girls 
should have the life that is in books interpreted 
to them through masculine as well as feminine 
personalities; and should have the more varied 
stimulation in composition work possible when 
men as well as women probe their minds for clues 
to latent interests. 

The few men who now choose teaching plan 
to teach only temporarily and then go into admin- 
istrative positions. As long as administration is 
exalted in our schools at the expense of teaching, 
this attitude, it is to be feared, will prevail. Pow- 
erful teaching organizations should get behind a 
movement to dignify and reward classroom teach- 
ing and give it the status of a profession so as to 
attract the ablest young men and women to the 
most important job a human being can undertake. 

It would be advisable to have more married 
women in our schools. If we are ever to have a 
real profession, it must be built on performance. 
Our present policy of discriminating against mar- 
ried women makes short-time service the rule; 
or often operates to the disadvantage of the 
woman teacher who, in order to keep her job, 
foregoes marriage either indefinitely or perma- 
nently. More married women teachers would 
help professionalize teaching; and they would 
bring to the classroom experience, wisdom of life, 
and stability. 

There is need also for a system of appentice- 
ship for teachers such as is being tried in a small 
way at the University of Michigan in cooperation 
with some of the Michigan schools. In teaching 
the inexperienced girl or boy is thrown into a 
full-time job with only such little theory and in- 
adequate training as can be had in practice school. 


—CLARENCE D, THORPE, 
University of Michigan, in Texas Outlook. 





WHAT WILL THE SCHOOLS DO 
ABOUT IT? 
Dr. Homer P. Rainey, Director of the American 
Youth Commission, points out that: 
“In America our children have been assured of 
two significant opportunities—that of receiving an 
education consistent with their abilities and 


ambitions and that of securing opportunity for 
employment upon completion of that education. 
The latter promise is one that hinges almost en- 
tirely on our economic condition, as we have dis- 
covered in late years. The former promise, how- 
ever, is one that depends on our educational system 
for fulfillment. If we are to prepare youth for 
employment today we must offer more differ- 
entiated training than we do at present in most 
communities. This means a drastic revision of 
curricula and greater emphasis on guidance and 
placement.” 

Again, he says: 

“A recent study of 43,000 youths under 25 years 
of age in Connecticut shows that over 74% are 
untrained for a skilled occupation and 40% are 
unprepared for work of any kind. Thus, our task 
is not alone that of finding jobs; we must also 
prepare our young people properly for jobs. This 
is a problem that we as educators can attack.” 





EASE THE TENSIONS 


Tensions in human relations are not merely in- 
ternational. It is conceivable that even more 
devastating to human happiness are the tensions 
of modern life, in business organizations, in in- 
stitutional life, in public school life. Psychologists 
have as yet been able to get only a glimpse of this 
picture, but it is enough to make us wonder if after 
all we are not bent on destroying the most precious 
thing about living, the joy of living. In school life, 
there are enough tensions that cannot be removed, 
but there are many that are artificial and can be 
relieved. 

As a school teacher, what are you doing to ease 
the tensions on the children, the human beings 
whose ultimate welfare depends so largely upon 
you? 





Dr. Mund, of Covington, Va., recently appeared 
before the school board and requested that a 
classroom be made available for a public speaking 
class which is composed mostly of business men 
of Covington to meet once a week. The board 
authorized Mr. Godbey, superintendent of 
schools, to make available if possible a meeting 
place for such a public speaking class. 
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Helps for Grade Teachers 


MRS. ALEXANDER MILLAR, Bedford 
A TRADE, OR A PROFESSION? 


S teaching a trade, or a profession? An 
analysis of the situation reveals that the 
actual conditions under which teachers work 

have been far from encouraging the development 
of a profession. The contrast between a trade and 
a profession is simple: a trade requires its practi- 
tioners to work on the basis of set rules, regulations 
and prescriptions; a profession implies inde- 
pendent thinking, judgment, discrimination on the 
basis of certain principles. As these are the pre- 
requisites of the unit system of teaching, the Vir- 
ginia Course of Study gives all teachers the oppor- 
tunity to prove whether they are striving for a 
trade or a profession. 


It is satisfying as we visit large school centers 
and converse with administrators of educational 
affairs of other states to hear them say, “The 
New Course of Study in Virginia is the greatest 
step forward in education in one hundred years” ; 
or, “We are watching Virginia with keen in- 
terest.” There are schools in New Jersey which 
are using the Virginia Curriculum and giving it 
hearty endorsement. It is up to us as school 
administrators, teachers, legislators, other offi- 
cials and citizens to give our utmost support to 
this forward movement in education in our State, 
and to demonstrate that such things may be 
accomplished in the classroom. 


SEE OUR COUNTRY FIRST—A TEACHING UNIT—GEOGRAPHY 
Grades Five and Six 


As we planned the term’s work, the teacher in 
conference with the pupils decided to study the 
United States in unit work. The pupils’ aim was 
to know more of our homeland; the teacher’s aim 
included this but also broadened to get the pupils 
to know: (1) its great size and importance to the 
world because of its high commercial rank due to 
its trade and manufacture; (2) its high agricul- 
tural rank due to its vast grain areas; and (3) its 
attractiveness to tourists because of its scenic 
beauty. To make the subject meaningful we began 
the study by comparing the various trails over the 
United States as they are today with the trails of 
the Indians and of the covered wagon days. Some 
of the children had seen the “Covered Wagon” in 
the movie which was a great help; we also had 
“Around the World with a Camera’ and “The 
National Geographic” which were of incalculable 
advantage in sustaining the interest. Besides these 
we used our geographies, histories, some maga- 
zine stories, other stories obtained from readers, 
and, as we had developed a unit on “Forests” last 
year, the class eagerly renewed their acquaintance 
with the states and trails of the Eastern and West- 
ern Highlands. Of course, all the maps which we 
could obtain and all which we could make were 
used to advantage. 

There were sixteen children in these grades. 


They were divided into four groups, each group 
electing its own leader, who was responsible for 
all details pertaining to his group. 

None of these children had ever been outside 
of his State, so with visual aid of pictures and 
maps we made the trip as real as possible. 

The groups were asked to discuss our mode of 
travel and to report at our first meeting the fol- 
lowing Monday. The report recommended that 
the trip should be made by automobile, steamship, 
airplane and streamline trains. The groups in 
conference with teacher suggested that this unit 
should be recited on Mondays, Wednesdays and 
Fridays. This period on Tuesdays and Thursdays 
was used as sightseeing days—finding informa- 
tion about the places we wished to visit. The class 
was at liberty to choose the places to be visited 
and as each group selected different places there 
was much friendly rivalry as each group tried to 
stress its particular point of interest to the other 
groups. 

Adopting the report of group four, we made the 
journey to Norfolk, Virginia, in automobiles. 
Upon reaching that city the parents who had 
driven the cars put the “tourists” on board a 
steamship for Boston and then returned home in 
the automobiles. 

We stopped in Richmond to visit the Capitol 
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and other places of interest, and to meet Governor 
Peery. With him we left a note asking for equal 
opportunities of education for all the children of 
Virginia. Why should the elementary children con- 
tinue to eat only the crumbs which fall from the 
State treasury? We also met the State Board of 
Education in the State Office Building. Dr. Hall, 
our State Superintendent of Schools, was genial 
and Dr. Bagby, of the State Department of 
Health, sent us away beaming with laughter. We 
telephoned Governor Peery to please consult with 
Dr. Hall concerning our note. We could only 
peep at the Legislature there in session but we 


stopped to pay our respects to Washington and to 
General Sam Houston. How thrilled we were to 
see them in their niches in the rotunda of the 
Capitol. There are some things in the Virginia 
Journal of Education which we enjoy reading, so 
we went to visit headquarters office where we 
were kindly received. We visited the home of 
Chief Justice John Marshall and lifted our hats as 
we entered the gate. Then we proceeded to Nor- 
folk. After reviewing the Navy Yard and watch- 
ing the big ships coaling for foreign points we 
waved goodbye to our parents as we boarded the 
“City of Boston” for Boston, Mass., known world 
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wide for its culture and educational advantages. 
We viewed the spot where, it is said, our fore- 
fathers poured the taxed tea and again we declared 
ourselves free and independent citizens of the 
United States and defenders of the Constitution. 

It is quite impossible to tell you of the thrills 
and pleasures of our journeys, so we will resort 
to brief statements. We especially regret not to tell 
you of the wonders of the Great West and South- 
west. We have a complete record of all we saw at 
each place visited and will make use of it later. 

From Boston we traveled in an airplane to New 
York City. The chambers of commerce of all cities 
visited had sent us maps and folders so we had 
no difficulty in finding the places of greatest in- 
terest. We were interested in the reasons for the 
enormous growth of New York City. 

Soon we found ourselves in a bus on the Lincoln 
Highway. We had descriptive folders of this 
highway—(1) “The Lincoln Highway as a 
Memorial to Lincoln”; (2) its length, direction 
and time of being laid out; (3) its marker; how 
the road bed is kept up; (4) the terminal cities ; 
(5) sections of the United States over which it 
passes. 

Each child was provided with a desk outline 
map of the United States. The highway was 
represented on the map by a line of red ; dots were 
placed to show each city visited. Side trips were 
marked in blue. 

The information obtained from a study of New 
York not being satisfactory, we decided that each 
group should select and report on cities visited— 
land, regions passed over and the lakes and rivers 
crossed. No group was expected to report on all 
places seen or visited. This arrangement brought 
clearer and more definite reports. 

Cities—Richmond, Norfolk, Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Chicago, Omaha, 
Cheyenne, Salt Lake City, San Francisco. 


Regions.—Atlantic Coastal Plain, Appalachian 
Highland, Mississippi Basin, The Corn Belt, 
The Great Plains, Rocky Mountains, Continental 
Divide, Great Basin, Desert Region, The Sierras. 

Lakes and Rivers——Hudson River through 
subway, Five Great Lakes, Delaware, Ohio, 
Monongahela, Alleghany, Mississippi, Platte, 
Great Salt Lake, Lake Tahoe. 

Every subject taught was correlated with this 
unit of geography, viz.: letter writing to railroad, 
steamship, airways, bus companies and to Cham- 
bers of Commerce of cities visited; new words 
learned in spelling and in art ; booklet covers ; the 
letters and a copy of the highway markers ; cutting, 
placing and pasting pictures illustrating the trip; 
reading, oral and silent ; written and oral English; 
two patriotic songs ; our Rythm Band contributed 
Dixie, Yankee Doodle and Anchors Aweigh. 
Surely this was a fertile field for teaching history 
and arithmetic. 


Some of the outcomes were: 


Abilities—Observe keenly, listen intelligently, 
discriminate, cooperate, plan carefully, talk before 
group, accept responsibility, desire and ability to 
create. 

Attitudes.—Consideration of others, accept re- 
sponsibility, correct attitude toward school and 
school work, see need for accuracy, desire to share 
with others. 

Habits.—Self-dependence, resourcefulness, 
working with others, neatness, independent 
thinking. 

Skills—Handling of tools, drawing, letter 
writing, clean thinking and speaking, where to 
find materials. 

Increased interest in our country and its 
magnitude, extended horizons, and a manifest de- 
sire to see more of its wonders north, south, east 
and west were outstanding results of this study. 








A RECENT RESOLUTION OF THE FREDERICK COUNTY 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


We are convinced that a state that can pay one hundred twenty-two million 
dollars as a federal tobacco tax, twelve million dollars for intoxicating liquors, 
and four times as much from the State Treasury for public roads as is paid 
for the support of public schools is not greatly interested in fitting the youth of 
the State for citizenship in a democracy. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR ADAPTING THE REVISED COURSE OF STUDY TO 
PRESENT CONDITIONS 


ELIZA STICKLEY, Supervisor, Henrico County 


HERE is a practical philosophy underlying 

the whole Revised Course of Study. I do 

not subscribe to all the details contained 
therein but I do believe in the philosophy that 
children learn best by doing and experiencing. It 
is said that a child remembers ten per cent of what 
he hears, 50 per cent of what he sees and 90 per 
cent of what he does. If this is true, is it not up to 
us as teachers to provide for these children a well- 
balanced program of rich educative experiences? 
The Revised Course of Study is a manual of sug- 
gested activities to assist the teacher in providing 
these opportunities for learning by doing or ex- 
periencing. No course of study can say to the 
teacher exactly what to teach or when and how to 
teach it. Right here much trouble has come about. 
We have, in many cases, failed to use our sense of 
values in planning and carrying out these activities 
to their ends. The educative program in class- 
rooms has, in too many cases, become lopsided. 
While the ability to work in groups is a much 
desired ability we must not forget that life is also 
full of situations where the individual will need 
to think and work alone. In fact many of the 
tragic situations we confront in the world today 
are caused by individuals who know how to do 
everything in the world except to look after their 
own affairs. Too many of us have built our pro- 
gram on the child’s interests without considering 
very seriously his needs. 

Recently I was asked what I considered, in view 
of the Revised Course of Study, the greatest need 
in Virginia schools today. Quickly I thought of 
more teaching equipment, library enrichment, 
better school plants, more sympathetic and under- 
standing parents, more adequate transportation 
and a thousand other things. Then I knew that 
none of these was the most important but instead 
our greatest need is for the dynamic teacher. In 
answering I said, “Throughout my years of study 
and experience I have learned one thing and I 


have learned it well. We cannot put into our 
schools a dynamic curriculum unless we have a 
dynamic teacher.” 

In my judgment, our greatest need in Virginia 
tcday is the dynamic teacher. I prefer the 
dynamic teacher with no physical equipment to the 
passive teacher with a physical set-up as ideal as the 
physica] set-up and plant and equipment I had the 
opportunity of observing at Norris Dam school the 
past summer. The dynamic teacher will find the 
whole world full of materials. The passive teacher 
will not see that material which she has. Do we 
have the dynamic teacher? Yes, we have a few. 
Then where shall we get others? They are born— 
yes, but not tast enough, therefore, we have to 
find a few an“ irain them. I say “find” because I 
firmly believe that our Virginia Teacher Training 
institutions have a selective as well as an educative 
function. I believe it to be the duty of Virginia 
to set up some process of personality examination 
fo- selective admission into the Teacher-Training 
institutions. 


After this selective entrance is made I believe 
there should be another weeding out by identifica- 
tion and elimination of unpromising material. This 
could be done at the end of the first and second 
years of training. To begin with I believe this en- 
trance quota should be determined by our teaching 
demand in Virginia. Has not Virginia been accept- 
ing and training for teaching positions she does 
net have to offer? If so, this is a false promise. 
This over supply of teachers is, in my opinion, one 
of the distinct reasons why petty local politics has 
been dominating such a large majority of teacher 
appointments and has in so many places discrim- 
inated against the efficient married teacher. 


We need to face present teaching conditions in 
Virginia. Virginia is Virginia and not New Jersey 
or Horace Mann or the Parker School. Too 
many of us fool ourselves about what we are 
trying to do. We read some glowing description 
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or see some outstanding demonstration and imme- 
diately we say, “This is the thing ! should do with 
my pupils,” or “Here is the answer to my prayers.” 
Somebody takes her children on a trip to New 
York or elsewhere. Immediately we think, to be in 
style, we must start out on some long field jaunt 
with our class. We do not stop to consider seriously 
the needs of our children or to balance the values 
of this trip against other worth while activities. 
Maybe a trip to New York is one of the last needs 
of our children at that time. We hear of some new 
testing material and we must start testing with it; 
we hear of some new teaching method or procedure 
and we must follow it. Too few of us have ever 
stayed with any one educational procedure long 
enough actually to try it. If we would stop “copy 
catting” long enough to sit down and have an 
original thought of our own about the needs of 
our own individual children or particular group | 
believe it would do us good. Times have changed, 
I grant you, but children are still children. This 
age of machine production has added much to 
their lives but, by the law of compensation, has 
taken away much. What I mean is this—let us see 
where we are here in Virginia and then determine, 
to the best of our ability, where we need to go. 

If we are to adapt successfully the Revised 
Course of Study school administrators, as well as 
teachers, must know and have a sympathetic 
understanding of the difficulties which the learner 
will encounter in mastering the materials, etc., 
and in the development of desired attitudes and 
appreciations set up by this Course of Study. We 
should have a command of the techniques by which 
the difficulties may be overcome. We need in Vir- 
ginia administrators and teachers so enriched by 
real living that they will have within them attitudes 
and appreciations they so desire to develop within 
our children. Attitudes and appreciations are 
“caught” more than taught. 

It is my opinion that to adapt successfully the 
Revised Course of Study we should have more, 
richer, and wider knowledge of subject matter or 
content as our equipment for the job of teaching, 
broadening the viewpoints and enriching the think- 
ing of those whom we teach. It is a well known fact 
that much of the discord, unhappiness and lack of 
harmony in the world is due to ignorance and mis- 
understanding that have come about through false 
teaching. False teaching is, I believe, even more 
harmful than illiteracy. Through this false teach- 


ing lifelong prejudices and hatreds have been built 
and fostered. We need to know before we can 
teach the crucial facts about our communities and 
their relationships. We must know before we can 
interpret for pupils the chief features of the basic 
resources and industries on which their lives will 
depend in this fragile civilization in which we now 
live. We need to know before we can lead chil- 
dren to think clearly, sanely, fairly, and critically 
about the form of democratic government in which 
we are living. We shall also have to utilize the 
cultural as well as the political history of our de- 
velopment. It is my opinion that a teacher can 
never teach effectively that which she does not 
know or that for which an appreciation does not 
exist within her own life. When and only when 
we as teachers have command of this richer, wider, 
and more definite subject matter or content will 
we cease to go about curriculum building in a 
partial, superficial and timid manner. Then will 
we cease to tinker ; and scissors and paste will no 
longer dominate the methods we employ. When 
we know, we will direct the integration of activities 
about the central theme rather than suffocate our 
children by an aggregation of separate units. This 
business of education is, as I see it, largely that of 
developing in children a finer intelligence, finer 
tastes and finer character qualities. How does 
this come about except through knowledge? We 
should remember that it is not simply for the child 
that we should cultivate the love of beauty and 
hatred of ugliness; it is also for his fuctioning in 
society as he becomes an adult that we should train. 
him. To this frenzied world the schools want to 
contribute the cultured boy and girl. 

If we successfully adapt the Revised Course of 
Study we must forever be evaluating the results 
of our efforts. This evaluation must be in terms 
of aims of education and the growth must be with- 
in the child. The teacher who is foolish enough 
to think that a “big show” tells the tale is, I believe, 
all wrong. The Revised Course of Study is no 
“cure all” and those who think so may as well get 
over that disillusionment right now. Personally 
I care little whether the teacher uses the formal 
unit technique or the homely versatile spontaneous 
teaching. I believe that 90 per cent of the effective- 
ness of teaching depends on the dynamic qualities 
and personality of the individual teacher and not 
upon whether she teaches by the so-called problem. 
project or unit plan. 
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Free Textbooks for Virginia Schools 
JOSEPH H. SAUNDERS, Superintendent, Newport News 


reads: ‘“The General Assembly shall estab- 
lish and maintain an efficient system of 
public free schools throughout the State.” 

To establish and maintain means that the State 
must do everything necessary to create and to 
operate. It must provide supervisors, teachers, 
janitors and all other necessary employees ; it must 
construct, keep in repair and operate buildings 
suitable to the purpose and adequate to the needs ; 
it must equip these buildings with the essential 
furniture and tools to carry on the work of in- 
struction. Among the last we include black- 
boards, desks, maps, charts, globes and textbooks. 

The textbook is as necessary to the work of in- 
struction as is the desk or blackboard. The school 
that says to its pupils you must provide yourself 
with textbooks may with equal propriety say to 
its pupils each of you must bring to school your 
own desk and blackboard. The obligation on the 
community is as binding in the one case as in the 
other. Just as the community finds it economical 
to provide the desks and other equipment from 
public funds, they will find it equally economical 
to provide textbooks from public funds. Approxi- 
mately fifty per cent or more of the total retail 
price is saved to the community when free text- 
books are provided. The privately owned book is 
seldom used by more than two pupils while the 
community owned book is used by from four to 
eight and sometimes even more pupils. In New- 
port News, where we furnish free to our pupils 
from first grade through fourth year high school 
all text and supplementary books, our cost in- 
cluding the price of books and cost of distribution 
has averaged for the past ten years only $1.60 per 
pupil enroled or $1.87 per pupil in average daily 
attendance. The average cost of texts if pur- 
chased at retail grades 1-7 is $5.66 per year; the 
average cost of texts if purchased at retail high 
school grades 1-4 is $10.50 per year. Our average 
annual enrolment 1926-1935 inclusive was 6,972, 
average annual daily attendance 5,955, average 
annual cost of books including salary of book clerk 
$11,135. Our highest cost in any one year (1932) 
was $16,987 and our lowest cost in any one year 
(1934) was $7,741. The city has easily saved more 


S ECTION 129 of the Constitution of Virginia 


than $100,000 on books in this ten-year period. 

The community saves not only on the re-use of 
a book but also on the full use of the book. When 
new books are adopted the old books are continued 
in use until worn out and are gradually replaced 
by the new texts. Another saving is effected by a 
system of repairs possible only where many books 
of the same kind are available. 

In addition to the saving in the purchase price 
there is a saving in time of teachers and pupils. 
The saving is not as easy to approximate in cash 
value but is undoubtedly of greater value than the 
saving in purchase price. Under the free textbook 
system, books are issued as soon as the session 
begins and pupils start immediately to work. 
Where pupils purchase their own books, many 
classes are from two to four or more weeks getting 
fully supplied, during a large part of which time the 
teacher and class is necessarily marking time. As- 
suming that two weeks’ time is lost by each teacher 
in a year, the cost to the city of Newport News in 
teachers’ salaries alone would exceed $7,500. 
There is no basis upon which to estimate the 
pupils’ loss, 

Another saving, though perhaps slight in the 
aggregate yet large to the individuals affected, is 
made under the free textbook system by the family 
moving from one city to another during the school 
session. Instead of discarding a set of books re- 
cently purchased and buying another and different 
set for the new school a pupil simply turns in his 
books when leaving one school and receives the 
proper set on entering the new school. 

In addition to saving money the free textbook 
school system finds itself able to provide a wealth 
and variety of text material to its pupils not pos- 
sible under the private purchase system. This 
means more efficient teaching and better trained 
pupils. 

One of the greatest advantages of free books is 
the removal of irritation and the resentment of 
parents usually founded on a misconception of the 
facts relating to book changes. When a pupil is 
promoted from a lower to a higher grade he needs 
a new set of books adapted to the new grade. 
Although the books may have been on the adopted 
list and used for many years, because the parent 
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must buy new books for the new grade he con- 
ceives the idea that the school authorities have 
again changed books just for the fun of making 
him buy more books and he becomes angry and 
loudly voices his condemnation of the whole school 
system. Under the free textbook system the old 
books are collected and the new ones issued as 
pupils pass from grade to grade. Oftentimes, the 
parent does not know a change has been made, or, 
if he realizes it, he escapes the irritation caused by 
a request for money to buy new books, and the 
school is saved unfair and unjust criticism and 
condemnation. 

The arguments sometimes advanced against a 
system of free books are: 

1. The transfer of books is insanitary. 

2. A pride of ownership in books is not developed 
and pupils develop carelessness in handling 
books. 

3. That requiring people to buy books is the only 
way of getting some people to contribute to 
the support of the public schools. 

Let us briefly examine these arguments. 

First: The transfer of books is insanitary. If 
this were true, we should immediately have to close 
all of our public libraries. Medical authorities 
maintain that books are not germ carriers. The 
outside covers may possibly be germ carriers, but 
this can be guarded against by recovering before 
re-issuing. This can be done at a cost of a fraction 
of a cent per book or even without cost, if there 
is no objection to carrying advertising on the 
covers. 

Second: Pride of ownership and care in 
handling property is not developed by buying an 
article. These virtues are developed by proper in- 
struction. Teachers who have had experience with 
both systems will tell you that free books are better 
kept than privately-owned books and that just as 
many children begin to accumulate their own little 
: libraries under the former as under the latter plan. 

Third: Free books are paid for from public 
taxes which: are collected directly or indirectly 
from every productive individual. Under our laws, 
paupers are supplied books free of charge regard- 
less of the system in operation. 

At the present time 23 states and the District of 
Columbia provide by state law free textbooks ; 22 
‘other states have laws giving authority to local 
divisions to supply free textbooks. Sixty per cent 
of all pupils in the United States now receive free 


textbooks. 


For the session 1933-34 there were enroled in 
the public schools of Virginia 585,657 pupils; of 
these 104,761 were in high schools and 480,896 in 
elementary schools. To furnish all books from 
state funds the cost to the State on the basis of 
the Newport News cost would be $937,051. If 
books are furnished to elementary pupils only, the 
cost would approximate $500,000 provided the 
books are handled by local authorities and not 
through a central distributing agency. Handling 
through a central depositary would increase costs 
and slow up deliveries, as the same machinery must 
be maintained locally with or without a central 
depositary and the cost of maintaining a depositary 
would exceed the savings on freight. 

Should the State establish a free book system, it 
should do so by appropriating to each division a 
predetermined per capita amount for each pupil 
enroled. The division may then supplement this 
sum by such an amount as may be necessary to 
provide the instructional material needed or 
desired. 





TRANSPORTATION PRACTICES 


C. K. HOLSINGER, superintendent of schools 
of Greensville County, sends us the following in- 
teresting facts about the kinds of contracts used in 
Virginia for the transportation of school children. 


Plan I—County owned bus body and chassis. 

Plan II—County owned bus body and contractor 
owned chassis. 

Plan I1I—Contractor owned bus body and chassis. 


Counties using Plan I only or in part........ 41 
Counties using Plan II only or in part....... 38 
Counties using Plan III only or in part...... 58 
Counties using Plan I only................. 8 
Counties using Plan II only................ 12 
Counties using Plan III only............... 30 
Counties using Plans I and II.............. 9 
Counties using Plans I and III............. 11 
Counties using Plans II and III............ 4 
Counties using Plans I, II and III.......... 13 


Arlington county reports that its pupils are not 
transported by school busses but by public service 
busses. 

Augusta, Bland, Buchanan, Carroll, Floyd, 
Lancaster, Northumberland, Pulaski, Rappa- 
hannock, Rockingham, Scott and Warren coun- 
ties are not included in the above tabulation be- 
cause no reports were received from these counties. 
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The High-Pressure Book Agent 


EDWIN ELIOTT WILLOUGHBY, Chief Bibliographer, 
Folger Shakespeare Library, Washington, D. C. 


ago, a book agent drove into a southern 

town. Awaiting him at the freight station 
was a crate containing cartons boxed for delivery. 
Each carton contained the volumes of an encyclo- 
pedia that had been published some twenty years 
before by a firm which had gone out of business 
and had sold its stock to the company which the 
agent represented at less than $2 a set. The agent 
inquired in the town about the names of the prin- 
cipals and superintendents of the schools in the 
adjacent country, then pasted a label with the name 
and address of a school official on each package 
and hired a reputable local expressman to deliver 
the sets. The expressman was given a special book 
of receipts and instructed to obtain on delivery the 
personal signature of the consignee. 

After the deliveries had been made, the agent 
called upon the superintendents and principals 
carrying with him the receipts which each 
receiptant of a package had unsuspectingly signed. 
Each administrator was surprised and indignant 
when he found that he had been tricked into signing 
a demand judgment note rendering himself both 
officially and personally responsible for the pay- 
ment of the exorbitant price of the encyclopedia, 
$75, plus any cost of tollection which the company 
might incur on account of litigation caused by the 
signer’s refusal to make immediate payment. It 
was useless for the administrator to point out that 
the set (though of moderate quality when pub- 
lished) was obsolete and that, intended for adults, 
it was of small value in the high school and abso- 
lutely useless in the elementary school; the agent 
threatened lawsuits and each executive, fearing 
personal financial loss and diminution of prestige 
should he confess that he had signed a note with- 
out reading it, handed over a part or even the 
whole of his school’s scanty book funds in order 
to close the affair. These useless volumes still no 
doubt encumber the shelves:of many schools, a 
monument to the unscrupulousness of a book- 
selling organization and the lack of good business 
methods on the part of school officials. 

A year or two ago, a book agent representing a 
second rate encyclopedia began operating in a 


() NE hot September morning about ten years 


southern: state. His company was not without 
political influence and was, therefore, able to secure 
for him letters from nationally known persons re- 
questing prominent men in the state to give him 
considerate treatment. On the strength of these 
letters (from men who knew nothing about the 
work he was selling) and by means of his own 
fraternal, business and social connections, he was 
able to obtain from important civic, social and 
religious leaders of the state endorsements of his 
encyclopedia. None of the endorsers, however, 
it would seem, had ever seen a copy of the 
encyclopedia. Some had examined the volume of 
sample pages which he carried, but most of them 
evidently endorsed the work simply on the agent’s 
assurance that the encyclopedia was excellent. 
Armed with these recommendations, this agent sold 
his high priced, unsuitable work throughout the 
length and breadth of the state. Superintendents 
and principals seeing his endorsements readily 
bought without further investigation his encyclo- 
pedia and some of them, though they could ill af- 
ford the money, hesitated to offend a man with 
such powerful backing by refusing to buy the 
set which he offered them. The State Depart- 
ment of Education refused to recommend the 
book. The salesman, however, assured prospec- 
tive purchasers that this hesitation was only 
temporary and grossly maligned a national or- 
ganization which had warned schoolmen against 
its shortcomings. This agent, according to lat- 
est reports, is still doing a thriving business. He 
displays his letters, he submits for examination a 
portfolio of attractive text and pictures (not, it 
shall be noted, the work itself), he flatters the 
school official and seemingly before the adminis- 
trator is aware of it, he is walking out of the of- 
fice with the schoolman’s signature on an order- 
contract. And the money which could bring to 
children the joy which only good books can give 
is wasted—throughout that state thousands of 
dollars are wasted each year—upon the unattrac- 
tive misinformation of this second rate encyclo- 
pedia. 

What sort of books does the high-pressure 
book agent sell? Always books which the school 
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does not really want; otherwise he would not 
need to employ high-pressure methods. The 
books which the school uses should be bought, 
after being selected by the librarian and teachers 
by means of a careful survey of the needs of the 
school and of the books best adapted to meeting 
them, and not sold to the school by a salesman 
who probably neither knows nor cares about its 
needs but employs all the tricks of salesmanship 
to make the sale. Specifically, however, the books 
sold by a high-pressure agent may be divided into 
two classes: 


1. The inferior book. 
2. The unsuitable book. 


The inferior book is sometimes a cheaply got- 
ten-up work intended for the high-pressure mar- 
ket, but, more often, it is an unsuccessful attempt 
to make a good book ; as, for example, a set begun 
by a good company which has gone bankrupt and 
completed by a second rate company. In a case 
such as this, the first volume, which an agent 
might display, would give an erroneous idea of 
the work. Again, a good work may be published 
and sold in a legitimate manner. In time the set 
may be discontinued and the now obsolete stereo- 
typed plates may be sold to a high-pressure com- 
pany. The company will introduce a few obvious 
changes—a few articles on spectacular recent 
events and a few new illustrations,—will give 
the work a new title and a brand new date and 
sell it as a new and wonderful book. 

The unsuitable book is a work of real value 
but not adapted to the needs of the school to which 
itis sold. It may be a de luxe edition well adapted 
to the needs of a wealthy school but not suited to 
the average institution because of its high price 
(a point to remember when the agent tells you that 
Snooty Hills Select School has purchased a copy 
and, therefore, that you should follow its prin- 
cipal’s example). It may be a work well suited 
to the adult library but too difficult or too dry for 
younger readers. It may be a work excellently 
adapted to certain homes, Sunday Schools or 
other organizations but of too limited an appeal 
for the school. It may even be an otherwise de- 
sirable work sold in too great quantities. One 
over-enthusiastic agent, for example, induced a 
principal to invest the entire fund which he had 
raised to start a library in sets of a very good 


children’s encyclopedia by convincing him that 


if he had a set in every room of the school other 
books would hardly be needed! 

How may one detect a high-pressure book 
agent ? 

1. By his flattery. He tells you that you have 
a fine, well organized school (then asks you to 
waste its money). He commends your discern- 
ment and shrewdness (then asks you to buy a 
set largely on his assurance of its value aided by 
some umnrepresentative sample pages). While 
talking to you—for he has mastered the psychol- 
ogy of salesmanship—he makes you feel like an 
intellectual giant. (Behind your back he probably 
describes you by a very descriptive word. That 
word is “sucker’’.) 

2. By his insistence on haste and his desire to 
avoid investigation. You suggest putting off or- 
dering until you have asked the opinion of your 
librarian and of the State Department of Educa- 
tion. He is offended. With these recommenda- 
tions which he has at hand, he assures you, anyone 
would be safe in buying the set which he offers. 
Why not, then, give him your order at once? 
Rely on your own judgment, he urges. (To form 
a mature opinion of a large set would require a 
vast fund of knowledge and hours of reading yet 
the high-pressure agent tries to induce you “to rely 
on your own judgment” and to form it in forty- 
five minutes while he is talking, usually also with- 
out even seeing the set which you are buying. He 
demands immediate action and your name on an 
order contract—so does a salesman of fake secur- 
ities. The agent representing an ethical company, 
on the other hand, welcomes investigation and is 
willing to allow time for the investigation to be 
made. 

3. By his tricks of the trade. “We are mak- 
ing you a special offer”. (He'll make the next 
person the same offer). “The price will soon be 
raised”. (If he thought he could obtain more, he 
would be charging it now). “The State Depart- 
ment of Education has orally endorsed this work”’. 
(He won’t give you a written statement to that 
effect). “We're actually giving this encyclo- 
pedia away”. (There is a small service to be sub- 
scribed to for several years and the price of that 
is not small). “I represent the Universal Uplift 
Educational and Improvement Foundation, Inc.” 
(Most reputable publishers are content to call 
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themselves publishing companies and they do not 
pose as philanthropists when they take your 
money for their books). 

What is the best way for the superintendent 
and principal to meet the high-pressure book 
agent? The best advice is Mr. Punch’s: “Don’t”. 
Refer him to your librarian. She should know 
how to investigate a book sold by an agent by 
referring to the American Library Association’s 
Subscription Books Bulletin and to other appro- 
priate bibliographies‘and by communicating with 
other libraries and the State Board of Educa- 
tion. She will know how badly the money which 
the agent wants for his set is needed for other 
books. She will know how unpopular with pupils 
are most sets. She will know that the salesman 
who sells a set indispensable to the library is a 
rara avis. And last, but not least, a determined 
woman librarian, once she gets started, can talk 
even a high-pressure agent off his feet—just 
watch with what little enthusiasm he will greet 
your words, “You'll have to take this matter up 
with Miss Blank, my librarian; she buys all the 
books”. 

If the school does not have a librarian, the 
principal or superintendent should make a rule 
never to buy a book sold by an agent without 
thoroughly investigating it. “Is it,” he should con- 
stantly ask himself, “of value to my particular 
school?” Certain sets, such as Compton’s Pic- 
tured Encyclopedia, The World Book Encyclo- 
pedia and The Pageant of America, for example, 
are of course very desirable acquisitions. They 
can be bought through the Virginia State Board 
of Education with state aid. But, on the whole, 
sets of books are usually undesirable purchases 
for the small school. Usually they are expensive ; 
the method by which they are sold involves a 
heavy expense for which the purchaser must pay. 
Frequently they are unattractive; pupils are re- 
pelled by the uniformly bound volumes of a set. 
Unless the set which you are offered is one of 
real value, then, it is much better to put the 
money in individual volumes which the pupils can 
take out of the library and read at home. Sets of 
complete works of authors are practically never 
desirable purchases for the school. 

Above all, the superintendent and principal 
should avoid haste. If he refuses to buy a book 
from an agent and then finds that it is a desirable 
purchase, he can easily rectify his action, but if he 


once says “Yes” and then finds that a high-pres- 
sure agent has induced him to buy an unsuitable 
book he will soon discover that it is difficult or 
impossible to escape from his inconsiderately 
made bargain. 

“Caveat emptor’ should be the schoolman’s 
motto when he sees a high-pressure book agent 
approach him, and “O Lord, give me strength!” 
should be his prayer. 





TEACHING PROBLEMS IN 1848 


We are indebted to Mr. H. T. Moncure 
Principal, George Washington High School, 
Alexandria, for the following excerpt from an 
editorial found in The -Alexandria Gazette, 
March 1, 1848. 


How to Teach 


A correspondent of the Northampton Courier 
gives some very sensible hints on this subject. He 
says: 

“Some with all their knowledge have never yet 
learned what it is to teach. They do not seem to 
comprehend the nature of their employment, nor 
to understand what may reasonably be expected 
of them. They take too limited views of the kind 
and amount of labor required of them. Hence, 
some pass away their time barely hearing their 
pupils recite, parrot like, what they committed to 
memory from the book. Such seem to think that 
their task is not only done, but well done, when 
their pupils have recited their lessons verbatim— 
no matter whether the learners have obtained a 
single idea or not. I need not say that they who 
pursue this course should not be called Teachers. 
Yet some such it has been my unhappy lot to find 
at the head of schools.” 

-“Tt is the business of teachers to impart knowl- 
edge—to communicate ideas—and to train the 
mind of the pupil to think. Hence, it is of the first 
importance that they should be able to com- 
municate easily and readily to other minds the 
knowledge which they possess themselves. In 
doing this, however, it is not their business to 
solve every problem for the pupil and furnish 
him with the direct and full answer to every dif- 
ficult question. Such a course would be about as 
unwise as it would be to make a boy go on crutches 
when he has sound limbs to bear him through the 
world.” 
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Physical and Health Education in Virginia 


Epitor’s Note: This article was prepared and submitted for publication by Phi Delta Kappa Society at the 
University of Virginia as a part of studies made in the field of education. 


I. The Beginning of an Established Program 


The West bill became a law in 1920 requiring 
the following: 

1. Cities, towns, and counties authorized to 
make appropriations to provide for health 
examinations and physical education of 
school children and to employ school nurses, 
physicians and physical education directors. 
That certain funds be supplied by the State 
Board of Education to assist with same. 

3. That all pupils in the public schools, ele- 
mentary and high, shall receive as part of 
the education program examinations, health 
instruction and physical education as pre- 
scribed by the State Board of Education. 

4. That all teacher-training courses be required 
to include instruction in courses in health ex- 
amination and physical education. 

5. That all teachers shall satisfactorily pass 
such courses. 

6. That a State supervisor shall be employed by 
the State Board of Education to supervise 
and direct a program of hygiene instruction 
and physical education for the elementary, 
secondary and normal schools of the State. 


nN 


The West Law was put into effect in the fol- 
lowing manner: 

All teachers in service were given five years to 
comply with the requirement as to self-prepara- 
tion. 

To assist in this, courses were established at 
once in all normal schools and supplemented by 
correspondence courses. 

The State Department of Education, believing 
that the State Department of Health was better 
equipped to supervise the health education, asked 
the Department of Health to do so until the De- 
partment of Education could become prepared to 
take it over. Meanwhile the Department of Ed- 
ucation concentrated on the physical education 
program. 

In 1925 the State Department of Education 
took over the supervision of the health education 
in the schools and since then its division of Phy- 
sical and Health Education has had the entire re- 


sponsibility. This step did not, however, inter- 
fere with the close cooperation of the two state 
departments. The distinction between the two 
departments as to function can be stated thus: 
The State Department of Education has the re- 
sponsibility of the educational phase and the De- 
partment of Health the health service phase. No 
distinct line of demarcation has been attempted as 
it would be impossible to draw a definite line be- 
tween the two, as the Department of Health has 
assisted greatly in the educational program. 


Survey and study of conditions were made in 

1926.— 

In 1927 the State Board of Education author- 
ized the Division of Physical and Health Educa- 
tion to employ district supervisors. This was 
done and carried on for five years. This type of 
organization enabled the division to give field su- 
pervision, assisting the teachers in the promo- 
tion of their physical and health education pro- 
grams in practically all of the public schools of 
the State. 

The Division of Physical and Health Education 
prepared a course of study in their field; for high 
schoo! grades in 1925 and for elementary grades 
in 1926. Since then numerous supplements have 
been prepared and distributed for both levels. 

In 1934, the physical and health education 
courses of study were absorbed in the general re- 
vised courses of study for the elementary grades 
and the eighth grade of the high school. This 
was done in recognition of physical and health 
education being a definite part of the general ed- 
ucation program and to enable a more general 
integration of subject with subject fields as pre- 
sented in the revised course of study. 

This change has made it necessary for all 
schools to obtain reference materials as space 
could not be allotted for detailed activities in the 
new publication. 


Time Allotment.— 


The required time allotment for physical ed- 
ucation was placed at twenty minutes per day for 
elementary schools and twenty-five minutes per 
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day or the equivalent (125 minutes per week) for 
high school pupils. 

As no requirement was made as to the per cent 
of time to be allotted to health instruction, the 
Division has recommended that health instruction 
be integrated with other subjects as far as pos- 
sible and that definite health instruction be given 
in physical education on days when the weather 
conditions make outdoor activities inadvisable. 

(The curriculum committee of the N. E. A. 
recommends one hour per week for health in- 
struction and four hours a week for physical ed- 
ucation. ) 


Equipment.— 

No State funds have been available to assist in 
the purchase of equipment. With the exception 
of a few counties where the county school boards 
have helped, all equipment has been purchased by 
the local schools. 


Type of Activities Program.— 

The physical education activities that were em- 
phasized from 1920-1926 were very formal in na- 
ture. Since then the tendency has been to con- 
duct activities of a more informal nature, it be- 
ing recognized that a broader education field 
could be served in this way. In 1926 less than 
eighteen per cent of school enrolment were tak- 
ing part in group play, in 1934 over ninety per 
cent were participating. 

The emphasis in health education has been 
gradually changing from a limited definite in- 
structional one to a combination of information 
and doing. This has enabled much to be done in 
the stimulation of health practices. 


Correctional Program of Physical Defects.— 

In 1926 a definite emphasis was undertaken 
toward obtaining corrections. Intensive experi- 
mental work was undertaken in specific schools 
in several counties in the State. This resulted in 
the establishment of a definite Five Point pro- 
gram which included certificate awards for pupil 
attainment in reaching standards. The require- 
ment for the minimum standard is necessarily low 
as it is based on the findings of the classroom 
teacher. As the need has arisen for higher stand- 
ards, they have been provided by offering recog- 
nition for two higher standards, the High Five 
Standard and the Gold Standard. 

At the beginning of the school year 1926-27 the 
Five Point program was offered to the State as 


a whole with the result that 5.1 per cent of the 
total school enrolment received certificates. The 
percentage has grown gradually. The 1934-35 
findings show that 26.8 per cent of the State’s en- 
rolment have reached one of these health stand- 
ards mentioned above. 

In 1926 the Health Education program was 
transferred from the nurses to the classroom 
teachers, the nurses assisting as advisers but the 
teachers having the responsibility. 


II. What Is Being Done in Physical and 
Health Education 


The present program in physical and health ed- 
ucation is based on the point of view stated in 
the Virginia Course of Study Core Curriculum. 
In consideration of this point of view, the State 
program is laying emphasis on definite items 
among which the following are included: 


1. Physical inspection. 

a. Annual inspection. 

b. Daily health inspection. 

Physical and health findings recorded on in- 

dividual record cards. 

3. Classroom health record charts being re- 
corded and posted. 

4. Awarding health certificates for Five Point 
corrections accomplished. 

5. Establishing school committees (pupil) such 

as, Housekeeping, Sanitation, Grounds, etc. 

6. Giving health instruction both through inte- 

gration and direct teaching. 

Assisting State Department of Health in 

preparation for health service. 

8. Certifying high schools which are giving a 
creditable program in physical and health ed- 
ucation, enabling them to offer or require an 
additional unit for graduation. 

9. Emphasizing intramural organizations to 
stimulate and sustain interest in physical ac- 
tivities. 

10. Promotion of physical achievement stand- 
ards and tests making possible better pupil 
classification. These tests serve as a meas- 
uring rod for each pupil’s physical ability giv- 
ing information as to each pupil’s individual 
needs. 

11. Assisting the principals to integrate the 
course of study in physical and health educa- 
tion and to put it into effect so that definite 
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ultimate objectives may be attained. Objec- 
tives such as: a. embracing entire enrolment, 
b. meeting the individual pupil’s needs, 
c. adapting the program to cope with local 
physical facilities, such as (1) floor space, 
(2) grounds, (3) equipment, and (4) differ- 
ent sizes and numbers of groups, d. adjust- 
ments making greater opportunity for the de- 
velopment of pupil leadership and follow- 


ship, and e. stimulating the use of physical 
activities to meet pre-school and post-school 
community needs. 

12. Emphasizing needs for relief and rest pe- 
riods. 

13. Promotion of school play days and health 
days (demonstrations). 

14. Providing ways and means towards bridging 
the gap between the school and the home. 





A Better Speech for Virginians? 


W. HERMAN BELL, Hampden-Sydney College 


NY observer will notice many imperfections 
A in the speech of the average Virginian. 

Ours is a lazy man’s speech, with the beau- 
ties and the unattractive elements rather well 
represented. There is no need to rid us of our 
indulgence in picturesque effects or to train out 
of us the use of those soft and melodious qualities 
so universally admired in order to teach us a 
better mode of speech. Rather should children be 
taught from infancy that precision in the shaping 
of sounds is as important as, and by no means 
excludes, the musical element. They should know 
the importance of being understood anywhere 
English is spoken. 

Educated people must cultivate in their chil- 
dren a favorable attitude toward good speech, 
and, along with teachers, they must present it as 
a precious thing to be cultivated with care and 
persistence. In the face of ridicule by his fellows, 
and of his own laziness, a child needs the force 
of habit and the bolstering power of public opin- 
ion to carry on. 

Not until late in his educational career, if ever, 
does the average student come to a serious realiza- 
tion of the fact that words are a combination of 
vowels and consonants, each of which is entitled 
to careful attention in good pronunciation. In 
learning a foreign language one is compelled—if 
he is to avoid strong accent—to analyze each letter 
and syllable of a word and then refit these parts 
in the whole. This process is useful in the study 
of any language. 

Obviously, a good course in public speaking or 
a standard speech guide would be desirable for 
every teacher, but that is not essential. The 
teacher may interest students by calling to their 
attention the physics involved in clear enuncia- 
tion and careful articulation. My interest in this 


phase of language was awakened by a visit to a 
dissecting room where I saw a friend laboring 
over the right half of his cadaver’s head and 
throat. There were the muscles to shape and 
govern the flow of air: ideas might inspire speech 
but the mechanics of its production were exposed 
to me, in large part. The lungs function as a 
bellows, sending the air current outward to be 
modified into vowels and consonants along the 
way. The emitted sounds are distinct or indis- 
tinct according to the precision put into the 
handling of the lip and throat muscles. It is 
perfectly clear that much muscular activity is 
necessary. 

Let any boy walk five miles, if he is not ac- 
customed to do so, and he will find his muscles 
very tired. Let the same boy debate for twenty 
minutes, taking care with his pronunciation, and 
he will find his muscles involved in this perform- 
ance as tired as those of his legs after the walk. 
The way to keep fit for a debate or public speech 
is to train for it, and the effects of such training 
are very satisfying: one may feel a difference 
that is real. 

Teachers may foster the growth of this attitude 
in their charges and make speech culture seem 
more vital yet keep it close to the spirit of relaxed 
learning by the use of several devices. Boys and 
girls may be encouraged to select and rate radio 
announcers and speakers according to the most 
desirable qualities of speech; they may be 
brought to observe moving picture actors for 
their excellence in handling words; or they may 
even be invited to study their teachers and pastors 
for helpful suggestions. 

It is most important that we improve our speech 
with a better balance of the elements of music and 
precision. 
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HE supervised music course in the Hen- 
rico County schools developed out of the ex- 
periment in only one district of the county 
for a half year session. Convinced that the chil- 
dren in the county schools were missing some- 
thing really essential to their future happiness and 
necessary in the properly balanced life, the school 
board decided upon a test in this one district. 
The response was so enthusiastic and spontaneous 
and the children so evidently anxious for and in 
need of the beauty of music in their lives that 
there was no doubt in the minds of all observ- 
ers that it should be established in all the districts 
of the county as soon as possible. Many parents 
began to report that their children seemed hap- 
pier; that they took a greater interest in every- 
thing, and especially in the better music that they 
heard over the radio. Several groups that had 
been problems in their classrooms became inter- 
ested in singing together and in playing harmon- 
icas together and the problems disappeared. Sev- 
eral fine young voices began to appear in the 
group singing and the beauties of nature became 
more interesting as the beauties of harmony and 
music began to be appreciated. 

The beautiful in music and the pleasure in sing- 
ing beautiful:songs were pointed out first. The 
children naturally took to singing songs by rote. 
Repetition was all that was necessary with the 
simple, beautiful songs. Interesting stories of the 
childhood days of the great composers and some- 
thing of the story of certain beautiful composi- 
tions were told the children before those melodies 
were demonstrated. The desire to perform music 
and to improve in that performance came nat- 
urally after the appreciation of the reason for 
and the beauty of the music. Thus, the establish- 
ment of the desire for and the appreciation of 
music came first. 

In starting music in the Henrico County 
schools, we were faced with the fact that chil- 
dren in the upper grades knew little more about 
music than primary grade children. Except for 
what musical advantages they had had outside of 
school, they were all about equal. Since it is ob- 
viously impossible for a music supervisor to be in 
each of 33 schools for the music period every 
day, it was of course necessary for the various 
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The New Music Course in Henrico County 
PAUL SAUNIER, County Music Supervisor 





grade teachers to teach music. Many were not 
at all prepared to do this and the fine willing- 
ness to develop this ability and the excellent co- 
operation given in this new subject prompt me to 
express the greatest admiration for them. The 
use of a teacher’s manual giving minute and de- 
tailed instructions along this line has been very 
helpful and the next year will of course be much 
easier on the teachers. 

Since the 6th and 7th grades have a heavier 
program than those grades lower, it seemed wise, 
after a conference with the county school super- 
intendent, not to force too much “back work” on 
them, therefore, the 5th grade was selected as 
the first grade to start music from the beginning 
and by intensive work to complete Ist, 2nd and 
3rd grade music in one year. Then 4th and Sth 
grade music can be accomplished in the 6th grade 
next year and this same grade can easily enjoy 
6th and 7th grade music in its 7th year, thus be- 
ing the first grade to enter high school prepared 
for high school music. 

The 4th grade and those lower can conven- 
iently progress with less intensive work through 
the same program so that all grades thereafter 
will accomplish the prescribed course in their re- 
spective years. 

This program, of course, necessitates the use 
of fewer songs in the present 5th grade to illus- 
trate a point, and also fewer examples of types 
of music in the “listening lessons”, but the ad- 
vanced age of the 5th grade pupils, their impres- 
sionability and quicker mental reaction make them 
easily able to digest this more concentrated fare. 
In fact, I have found it a distinct pleasure to work 
with 5th grade children in this intensified program 
and their eager reception of the music program is 
an inspiration. 

It was not possible, principally due to the ex- 
pense, to have music books in the hands of the 
children this first year but each 5th grade child 
has built a loose-leaf music book which, by the 
end of the year, will include many songs with 
complete notation which they have written them- 
selves as well as the fundamentals of music 
which will be the more firmly fixed in their minds 
because they have “learned by doing”. In fact, 
aside from the necessity for this procedure, I feel 
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that the children have learned more by this active 
participation in making their own music books 
than they would have by being given the printed 
books. 

The sol-fa syllables are taught them first 
merely as another verse of a song, then later ap- 
plied as to the key of C. Then they transcribe 
their songs into their loose-leaf books according 
to these syllables in C which give them their 
notes for the same songs that they have been 
singing by rote. The movable “do” is later ex- 
plained and songs transcribed in other keys. The 
tonality of the diatonic scale is thus fixed by the 
sol-fa syllables and the children learn to sing 
these syllables from any note. 

I have found that harmonicas (in C) are an 
added incentive and inspiration, especially for 
some children who do not sing readily, and fine 
harmonica bands have been developed in many 
schools. The pleasure in playing these little in- 
struments continues on through the 6th and 7th 
grades and even into high school. 

The beginning of the supervised music course 
in the Henrico County schools immediately cre- 
ated an interest in composers, instruments of the 
orchestra, operas, and stories about music so that 
the various school librarians sought to add to 
their libraries books of musical interest. Listen- 
ing lessons are also anticipated with pleasure 
and the sense of discrimination and appreciation 
of various moods in music and the instruments 
heard in phonograph records, as well as interest 
in descriptive compositions, was at once manifest. 

The 4th and 3rd grades can, of course, give 
more time to rhythm play and typical music, and 
the 2nd and Ist grade teachers are, as a rule, 
fairly well equipped to carry out the very elemen- 
tary music, song and play program suitable for 
those grades. Rhythm is strongly stressed and 
muscular coordination encouraged with it which 
naturally makes easier the later development of the 
realization and understanding of time patterns. 

The 6th and 7th grades have an especial fas- 
cination for me because they seem to be left out 
of the program, and I therefore have tried par- 
ticularly to give them an interesting course in the 
appreciation of music which I hope will be the 
means of inculcating in some of them a desire to 
pursue outside study in the fundamentals of music. 

Since music plays such an important part in 
the full enjoyment of a well rounded life, it seems 
to be agreed among educators that it should be 


given a full place in the accredited courses of the 
high schools. It is toward this end that I am 
working in Henrico County. The desire for mu- 
sic and the fundamentals should be established in 
the grades, however, and even though some high 
school students display a natural desire for music 
and would willingly give up time to it from their 
other studies, it must be admitted that high school 
music should not be 2nd and 3rd grade music 
any more than reading, writing and arithmetic. 
It should be high school music and should be an 
accredited course only after it has been preceded 
by a properly graded preparatory course. This 
year I have been giving the high schools also the 
course in Music Appreciation which has been en- 
thusiastically received and about 30% of the high 
school pupils have voluntarily chosen to work 
extra time in a Glee Club. 

This Glee Club music must, of necessity, be 
largely rote songs, but the pupils are given 2, 3, 
and 4 part music which is explained to them 
carefully, and they acquire, through attention and 
practice, some ability to read music “by position”, 
i. e., they see that, as the printed notes go up and 
down along the staves, the melody which they 
are singing correspondingly does likewise and 
thus the ability to sing by position gradually 
grows. Many high school pupils who have a nat- 
ural love for music and a desire to sing have an 
undeveloped sense of pitch which the grades com- 
ing later will not have because of their early train- 
ing. However, the Glee Club singers soon de- 
velop an appreciation of their own part singing 
and try harder and harder to maintain their parts 
as they practice. The Glee Clubs in each of the 
five high schools are sponsored by high school 
teachers and also have student accompanists and 
these groups are the basis for the production of 
several operettas which are being rehearsed. 

In connection with the regular library in each 
school, there is being established a library of 
phonograph records to which the Junior Leagues 
of the various schools may contribute a record or 
two as often as possible. The Parent-Teachers 
Associations also make valuable contributions of 
such selections as are suitable for the Music 
Appreciation periods and also individuals may 
donate such records as they can spare for the chil- 
dren to hear. Librarians have lists of the records 
which may be appropriately in these libraries and 
they are cross catalogued so that each teacher 
may draw on them for use as the course pro- 
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gresses. These records, of various types of mu- 
sic, from various countries, by various composers, 
of typical dances, etc., are also sought by the 
teachers to correlate with the study of geography, 
national customs and many other regular courses 
of study. They add great interest to these studies 
and also consistently increase the appreciation of 
the beauties of music. 

There are many individual instances which 
might be cited here that would show how very 


much this music program means to the starved 
lives of some of the children who have had no 
opportunity heretofore of participating in or even 
of hearing good music, and the spontaneous ap- 
plause and happy smiles with which they greet the 
news that “this is the time for the music period” 
would convince even the most cynical observer 
that music is one of the most popular subjects in 
the school course as well as a very definite influ- 
ence for good in their lives. 





Athletics and Scholarship 


J. L. DAIL, Newsoms 


times been criticised but its benefits far 

outweigh its detriments. To an observant 
person, or to one who has coached, its benefits 
can be readily listed. 

First of all, it makes for health, and undoubt- 
edly increases the Five-Pointers. Health is the 
first and most important of the seven cardinal 
principles of education. 

Next, it trains pupils in teamwork and co-op- 
eration, thus reducing disciplinary troubles. As 
a general rule, coaches have less trouble with dis- 
cipline than other members of the faculty, and 
not because they are athletes themselves. 

Also, it improves the scholarship of partici- 
pants. This alone should keep it alive and 
healthy. Many players have finished secondary 
schools with good or fair grades who would not 
have done so otherwise. Years later they were 
benefited by the athletics which drew them to 
school, and were proud of it. To be members of 
a team of an accredited high school all players 
must pass a certain number of classes, and thus 
they naturally are led to graduate, when they may 
not have graduated otherwise. 

Athletics increase school spirit and pride, thus 
indirectly affecting the condition of the school 
buildings and grounds. Like the yeast in bread 
they spread through the whole student body and 
noticeably increase school morale. 

Such a sports program also indirectly affects 
attendance of the students and players. Neither 
wants to miss games or practice. Athletics are 
our aces in the curriculum deck that make school 
more interesting and practical for pupils. Learn- 
ing through doing is a well known formula. 


i athletic program in our schools has at 


In some cases if there is a surplus in the ath- 
letic treasury it can help to add some needed 
equipment to the school. This is especially true 
when lack of sufficient funds is a chronic school 
disease. 

The new curriculum stresses an activity pro- 
gram, and here is where group or intramural 
sports may come in. This is particularly true in 
the grades. Most children want to play but do 
not know how to play. This is where fields, grade 
leagues, and drills would fit in. 

If a pupil, say, in high school puts in a great 
deal of his time on athletics and other extra-cur- 
ricula activities it would seem that he should get 
something more concrete in the form of credits 
than praise, a letter, or a pat on the back. They 
represent mental as well as physical work and 
should be credited as other subjects are. A pupil 
ona debating team, glee club, dramatic club, or 
athletic team should get some credit for that 
work because that very type of activity may help 
or qualify him for his later life even better than 
his traditional class work. Intrinsic knowledge 
always stays with us longer than the extrinsic. 
While the new curriculum is groping around try- 
ing to tie schools up with lifelike situations, why 
not arrange for colleges to extend credits for 
these activities? The response would be surpris- 
ing. Maybe here is our educational life preserver. 

All in all, no activity should exist that is not 
self-supporting. This deficit in itself shows lack 
of interest. No business concern that grows can 
afford to operate at a loss, and, since schools are 
our largest mental business, neither can they af- 
ford such deficits. Inventories should precede 
bankruptcies. Give athletics a New Deal. 
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Conservation 
A. B. BRISTOW, Principal, Matthew Fontaine Maury High School, Norfolk 


preserving from waste or injury.” Cur- 

rent discussions and legislation in connec- 
tion with conservation mean the safeguarding 
and, in so far as possible, the development of nat- 
ural resources. It implies an economic and wise 
use of nature’s gifts so that “the greatest good to 
the greatest number for the longest time” will re- 
sult. Coincident with use and development must 
go a policy of replacement of useful renewable 
natural resources, such as forests, flowers, fruits, 
and soil fertility. The non-renewable natural re- 
sources are oil and minerals. The one practically 
inexhaustible natural resource is water—the use 
of it, however, must be conserved by means oi 
forests, dams, irrigation methods and purification. 
Drought and floods result from unwise cutting of 
forests, particularly mountain forests. Commer- 
cial and industrial exploitation of streams have to 
be combated on all sides to preserve life and prop- 
erty in the areas affected. The lumberman’s axe, 
the careless match of hunters, the flaming cin- 
ders from locomotives and sawmills, capital’s 
greed for cheap power—water and electric—for 
personal profit, the ruthless destruction of wild 
flowers, shrubs, and animal life are a few among 
the many obstacles which conservationists must 
combat. America has been far less careful and 
thoughtful of its natural resources than many old 
world countries. In Europe many countries have 
had adequate programs of forest conservation for 
a long time. Every German state has a forest 
organization. France established at Nancy in 
1824 a school of forestry. We have been ex- 
tremely wasteful. Coal and oil have been taken 
from the ground in a manner as if inexhaustible. 
Probably one ton of coal is wasted for every one 
mined. Enormous quantities are left in the 
ground practically valueless because of improper 
mining methods. 

Conservation in America began with efforts to 
save the forests, the destruction of which was 
pointed out as early as 1873 by the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science. This 
agitation led to the organization of the Bureau of 
Forestry in the Department of Agriculture in 
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1891, and the government began to set apart na- 
tional forests reserves. Today probably 160,- 
000,000 acres are included in the national forest 
area. 

President Theodore Roosevelt, at the sugges- 
tion of Gifford Pinchot, called a “Conference of 
Governors, or the White House Conference” in 
May, 1908, the beginning of a definite and recog- 
nized policy in regard to the preservation of our 
diminishing natural resources. Thirty-four gover- 
nors attended, indication of how important the 
states felt the movement to be. The National 
Conservation Commission consisting of forty-nine 
men prominent in political affairs, industries, and 
science followed almost immediately. This com- 
mission was organized in four sections which re- 
ported respectively on minerals, waters, forests, 
and soil. They gave in 1909 the first inventory of 
natural resources possessed by any nation. Thus 
was published a statement of our natural wealth, 
the amounts used already, and the probable dura- 
tion of the remaining resources. The United 
States is the richest nation on earth in natural 
resources. This unprecedented richness has led to 
the most wasteful and extravagant use of our re- 
sources. Because of an abundance we have not 
given much thought to the thrifty use of our re- 
sources as some of the European countries. The 
per capita consumption of wood for the average 
person is nearly ten times what it is in France and 
more than twenty times what it is in Spain. At 
our present rate of use, it is estimated that the 
forest of the United States will be gone in about 
forty years. In a recent year the loss from forest 
fires alone was about 44,000,000 acres valued at 
more than $82,000,000. 

During President Theodore Roosevelt’s admin- 
istration more than 234,000,000 acres of govern- 
ment domain including timber, coal, and phos- 
phate lands, and lands containing valuable water 
power sites were withdrawn from the possibility 
of private ownership. This is representative of 
the government’s policy in the conservation move- 
ment. 

Rugged individualism has contested and op- 
posed the government’s program and progress 
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through the entire conservation movement. The 
government has been interested in preserving nat- 
ural resources for the sake of beauty as well as 
usefulness—the giant Sequoias of California, the 
rocky Maine coast, the native big game of Alaska 
and the far West, the Grand Canyon have all been 
saved from selfish interests. In 1872 the wilder- 
ness of Yellowstone was made a national park. 
The years following have witnessed many more 
areas set aside for summer playgrounds and rec- 
reation. A unified system of national parks is 
now established, the most recent of these parks 
being in Virginia, North Carolina, and Tennes- 
see. 

Soil comes first in the conservation program. 
Thousands of years are required in the making of 
soil. It is the most precious of our natural re- 
sources and is the most important because it fur- 
nishes directly or indirectly all of man’s needs— 
food, clothing, and shelter. The improper meth- 
ods of cultivation of crops and wasteful cutting 
of lumber have resulted in immeasurable losses, 
the very effort of computing the values staggers 
the imagination. In recent years improvement in 
farming methods, with rotation of crops, salvag- 
ing great varieties of products which were wasted, 
destroyed or only partially used, has led to enor- 
mous wealth in the manufacture of by-products. 
Cornstalks which were formerly burned now be- 
come valuable food products and building substi- 
tutes. Cotton seed which was once thrown away 
is now the source of hundreds of products neces- 
sary for man’s comfort and valued in millions of 
dollars annually. Too close grazing and harvest- 
ing expose land to bleaching, washouts, erosion, 
and destruction of the top soil. Many large cor- 
porations following government leadership are re- 
planting and reforesting cut-over areas to insure 
timber for future use. These corporations and 
the government are safeguarding forests by the 
employment of forest rangers protecting young 
trees from climatic hazards, disease, and fire—the 
deadliest of all enemies. The proper cutting and 
treatment of timber save millions of dollars. It 
has been estimated that an annual saving of $80,- 
000,000 or more can be made by creosoting rail- 
road ties thereby increasing their life of useful- 
ness. 

The most extravagant and wasteful methods of 
mining coal and boring for petroleum have until 
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recently been all but universal and the losses run 
into millions of dollars. One estimater claims 
that the loss from natural gas in West Virginia 
alone has been sufficient to equal forty-five tons of 
coal dumped into the sea every minute for twenty- 
five years. Happily, such wasteful methods are 
disappearing. 

The fight on harmful insects is one of the most 
promising but yet one of the most baffling the con- 
servationist has to face. In the United States in- 
sects destroy an average of $1,000,000 a day in 
farm products. Conservation of bird life offers 
most promising results in combating harmful in- 
sects. It has been claimed that the meadow lark 
alone in a single day has killed in the San Joaquin 
Valley in California enough Hessian flies to load 
ten cars holding twenty tons each. This insect 
has destroyed grain in the United States in one 
year valued at $100,000,000. Protection of bird 
life is the only solution to many problems of loss 
due to insects. 

Senate Bill No. 2665 and its running mate 
House of Representative Bill No. 7712 have for 
their purpose a proposal to change the name of 
the Department of the Interior and to coordinate 
certain government functions. It suggests that 
the Department of the Interior be renamed the 
Department of Conservation and Works, and give 
the President of the United States authority to 
transfer various conservation bureaus and offices 
to the new department. Public works include the 
building of post offices, highways, bridges, rail- 
road grade crossings, power plants, dams, and all 
sorts of construction projects which to the av- 
erage citizen seem far removed from conservation 
as generally understood, nor do they seem at first 
to have much in common with conservation proj- 
ects. A brief survey of the placement of many 
of the functions and responsibilities for conserva- 
tion of natural resources will convince one of the 
wisdom and necessity of consolidating and co- 
ordinating the various agencies for conservation 
into a new organization. 

The United States Forest Service is in the De- 
partment of Agriculture, as is also the Biological 
Survey. The National Park Service is a Bureau 
of the Department of Interior. The Bureau of 
Fisheries is under the jurisdiction of the Secre- 
tary of Commerce while its duties in connection 
with certain phases of its responsibility—the 
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Northwest Salmon industry—nearly parallel 
those of the Biological Survey as regards birds 
and mammals. The Division of Grazing is under 
the Department of Interior and not of Agricul- 
ture as one would think. The soil conservation 
service was under the Secretary of the Interior 
until the President recently transferred it to the 
Department of Agriculture, where it logically be- 
longs. The Department of Interior administers 
the forest of Alaska while all other public forests 
are under the Department of Agriculture. 

It seems almost incredible that the Bureau of 
Education should have responsibility for the rein- 
deer in Alaska, yet that is a fact although a 
wholly illogical assignment. The job of conserv- 
ing our natural resources is divided up among 
fourteen separate and distinct agencies in the Fed- 
eral government often working at cross purposes 
and actually jealous of one another. 

The New Deal has furnished a new impetus 
to the conservation movement. It has brought 
into existence a new social order and a new 
evaluation of man’s claim to nature’s riches. By 
far one of the greatest opportunities for con- 
tributing to the movement is the civilian conserva- 
tion camps. Thousands of youths in hundreds of 
camps throughout the country are engaged in con- 
servation projects, “the most ideal and, poten- 
tially, one of the most powerful agencies for re- 
forestation and wild life conservation in all our 
recent history.” Yet we see energy wasted and 
money squandered in opening up forests and 
building automobile roads for hunters and oth- 
ers who are undoing the very work the conserva- 
tionist is struggling to promote. James Darling 
says “the two worst enemies of game are Dem- 
ocrats and Republicans.” 

Few people can form any idea or imagine the 
riot of color and wealth of flowers that must have 
greeted the early settlers of this country. Our 
present scarcity of wild flowers is due largely to 
three causes: (1) clearing of land for agricul- 
tural purposes and the cutting of timber; (2) real 
estate development for homes; and (3) fire. The 
early settlers had the stern problem of clearing 
forests to secure ground for crops and homes. 
Burning the fields or forest offered the quickest 
means of ridding the land of troublesome trees 
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and undergrowth. The Indian had done this long 
before making the wooded west into open areas 
for hunting and vegetation. Fossil trees found in 
the western plains attest this. Fires have all but 
destroyed the wild flower life. 

Garden clubs and similar organizations are cre- 
ating great interest in conserving wild flower life 
and trees. Each year His Excellency, the Gover- 
nor of Virginia, issues a proclamation designat- 
ing Conservation Week and Arbor Day. A week’s 
program is published and sponsored annually by 
the Garden Club of America, the Garden Club of 
Virginia, the Virginia Federation of Garden 
Clubs, and the Virginia State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. The State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction cooperates by distributing these 
programs, through the division superintendent, to 
the teachers of the State. During the develop- 
ment of the Conservation program wild flowers, 
soil, birds, fish and streams, and trees should be 
studied. 

The conservation week movement had its birth 
in New York State about a decade and a half 
ago. Since that beginning many states have de- 
veloped programs. The Virginia program was 
adopted from the programs used in 1933 by the 
States of Massachusetts, New Jersey, and Dela- 
ware. The Garden Club of America looking for 
an opportunity to serve makes it possible for other 
states to adopt the program which Miss Violet L. 
Findlay, Supervisor of Nature Study in the Wil- 
mington, Delaware, schools had so successfully 
sponsored. Professor E. L. Palmer of Cornell 
University worked out a program for the state of 
New Jersey. The Conservation Committee of the 
Garden Club of America has a chairman in each 
state of the Union. Mrs. Henry H. Little of 
Norfolk, Virginia, is the chairman in the Mother 
of States. As state chairman she was asked to 
appoint her own committee. She secured the co- 
operative help of Mrs. A. H. Foreman, Mrs. 
James Hurst, Miss Lillian Minor, Mrs. L. L. 
Newby, and Miss Lucy Saunders in preparing the 
excellent material and program for the Virginia 
schools. To this pioneering committee should go 
the credit for Virginia’s excellent school program 
in this great movement. 
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Virginia Scholars 


ROSEWELL P. BOWLES, Newport News High School 


Epitor’s Nore: The General Assembly has before it the question of providing scholarships for Virginia students 
in the institutions of higher learning. This article by Dr. Bowles sets forth an interesting plan for providing scholar- 


ships and a basis for awarding them to worthy students. 


advisability of suggesting and working to 

bring about the creation of college scholar- 
ships awarded by the State of Virginia to its 
most intellectually promising secondary school 
graduates. The present time seems as appro- 
priate as any to present the suggestion and force- 
fully seek its realization. 

This article purposes to set forth in some detail 
reasons for such scholarships, their nature, how 
established, the basis for granting, and the re- 
sponsibilities placed on the holders. 


Pe some time I have been considering the 


Reasons 


To guarantee to those secondary school grad- 
uates of the most superior intellectual attainment 
an opportunity to secure four years of college or 
university training in the field of their choice. 

To provide a very worth while objective to be 
aspired to by any secondary school pupil in Vir- 
ginia. 

To encourage secondary school pupils every- 
where in the State to get the most from their 
training that they may be the more eligible for 
being selected as a Virginia Scholar. 

To furnish fathers and mothers, whatever their 
financial status, with a big incentive to maintain 
in school and to encourage their superior child 
to develop himself most completely. 

To encourage local school authorities and 
teachers to so train and develop their graduates 
that they may be able to compete more closely 
with their fellows elsewhere in the State. 

To emphasize to our youth that a democratic 
state is dependent upon and desirous of having 
its citizens exercise freedom with a sense of in- 
dividual responsibility. 

To enrich the life of the State itself by each year 
enlisting another outstanding young person who 
would in the nature of things be loyal to and 
perhaps jealous of the State’s welfare. 

To provide completely for four years for a few 
of our best even as now we are forced to care 
for many of our worst. 


Nature 

Four years of college or university training 
assured. 

The Virginia Scholar may select any institu- 
tion of higher learning in Virginia whose require- 
ments he satisfies. He may attend institutions out- 
side of Virginia when his request has been ap- 
proved by the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. 

The Virginia Scholar may pursue a program 
of studies of his own selection such as law, medi- 
cine, engineering, or education. 

The scholarship pays all expenses so long as 
they do not exceed $1,200 in any given calendar 
year. Each Virginia Scholar must submit as reg- 
ularly as required an itemized statement of 
expenditures. 

The Virginia Scholar’s achievement record 
must equal or better that of the average student 
of the institution which he is attending. Failure 
to maintain such an achievement record will, ex- 
cept in case of prolonged illness, deprive the 
holder of the scholarship of any further benefits 
from it. 

Establishment 


To establish and maintain a desirable project 
requires the expenditure of money. The amount 
for this proposal is comparatively small when 
compared with the total State budget or with the 
reasons for and the desirable features of its ex- 
penditure. The best way to establish it seems to 
be by a legislative act, such as, “Be it resolved 
that ten thousand dollars ($10,000) be annually 
appropriated to the State Department of Educa- 
tion to determine, advise, and maintain a Virginia 
Scholar for four years according to rules and reg- 
ulations approved by the Virginia Superintendent 
of Public Instruction ; and that the annual unex- 
pended balance be returned to the Treasurer of 
Virginia.” 

Suggestive Basis for Granting 

1. On a specified day in the first week of May 

of each year a preliminary examination will be 
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given to every secondary school graduate who 
has graduated since the previous June 30 and 
seniors who expect to graduate before the next 
July 1, if they volunteer to take it. This includes 
similar students in private secondary schools pro- 
vided their parents are residents of Virginia. 

2. The preliminary and final examination will 
be prepared by a person or committee specified 
by the Virginia Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. The examinations should aim primarily to 
evaluate candidates’ intelligence, personality, and 
educational development. 

3. Each division superintendent of schools will 
be supplied with a copy of the preliminary ex- 
amination for each student candidate in his school 
division. He will arrange for the giving of the 
examination on the specified day, during the 
hours specified, under the prescribed conditions. 
He then sends all of the used and unused copies 
of the preliminary examination to the person or 
committee designated in the instructions received. 

4, The student candidate in each division who 
submits the most nearly perfect examination 
rating will be notified as soon as possible when 
he is to report to the superintendent of schools 
to take a final examination. 

5. On the day and hour specified the superin- 
tendent of schools will give the final examination 
according to instructions sent to him with it. 

6. The student candidate who receives the 
highest rating on the final examination will be 
declared a Virginia Scholar for the school year 


beginning the following Septemeber 1 and will 
receive all benefits of the scholarship for four 
years from that date if he continues to meet its 
prescribed rules and regulations. 

7. Each candidate taking the final examina- 
tion will be officially notified what his compara- 
tive rating was. It may be that other valuable 
scholarships might be made available to those 
with high ratings. 

8. The candidate having the second highest 
rating on the final examination shall be eligible 
to receive all scholarship benefits should the can- 
didate with number one rating not accept the 
financial award or become ineligible to receive it. 
Candidate number three would be the next in line 
and so on until one of these superior students 
received the benefits provided. 

9. No individual may take the preliminary or 
final examination more than one time. 


Responsibility of Holder 


1. To maintain his eligibility. 

2. After completion of the four years’ training 
to be as free as if he had paid for his own training. 

Competition, awards, and penalties permeate 
life’s activities. Many who decry competition are 
often by the act competing for award and seeking 
avoidance of penalty. These proposed scholar- 
ships seem to me to be a worthy initial step in a 
concrete effort to develop our mentally best youth 
into intelligent leaders wherever they may even- 
tually find their place in our midst. 





Virginia Teachers’ Tour to Portland, Oregon 


The annual convention of the National Education Association will be 
held in Portland, Oregon, June 27 to July 3, 1936. For the convenience of 
Virginia teachers and other persons interested in taking a trip to the Pacific 
Coast, an All-Expense Tour will be arranged to attend this convention and 
to visit points in the West and on the Pacific Coast. Details of this All- 
Expense Tour will appear in the April issue of the Journal. This will be an 
unusual opportunity to visit Yellowstone Park, cities on the Pacific Coast, 
and the Canadian Rockies under the most favorable conditions. The total 
expense will be held to the lowest possible figure. 

For further information, write C. J. Heatwole, Executive Secretary, 
401 North Ninth Street, Richmond, Va. 
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Using Visual Materials in Science 
A. M. JARMAN, University, Va. 


able that we could trace its origin back to 

very primitive people. As a means of in- 
struction, it certainly is older than books or any 
other form of written language. Our forefathers 
must have demonstrated to their sons how to use 
the bow and arrow, how to stalk the game, how 
to prepare the hides of animals for clothing, how 
to build a hut, etc. The visual method is the very 
foundation of every type of apprenticeship educa- 
tion. Visual education has always been an impor- 
tant teaching device in American schools. In the 
most formal teaching situations, we have used 
maps, charts, diagrams, pictures, etc. Of course, 
visual education has been brought to our attention 
more forcefully during the present century because 
of the moving picture as a source of visual ma- 
terials. It is my purpose, therefore, to discuss the 
relative importance of an old teaching device in a 
modern teaching situation. 

If visual aids have been used in teaching for so 
long a time and if so much importance is attached 
to visual education as a teaching device, we would 
naturally expect an abundance of evidence to show 
the effectiveness of visual instruction. There is 
some evidence, but unfortunately a very small 
amount for a matter that is considered so impor- 
tant. The studies that have been made under ex- 
perimental conditions seem to indicate that better 
results are obtained when visual aids are used to 
supplement the usual teaching materials than when 
the instruction is by the oral or textbook method 
alone. This evidence is supported by the psy- 
chological principles involved. B. D. Wood and 
F. N. Freeman ( Motion Pictures in the Classroom, 
p. 222), in discussing the value of the film as a 
result of their experimentation involving the in- 
struction of 11,000 pupils, point out that the 
primary purpose in using the film should be to 
enable the pupils to get clear-cut and correct 
notions of the physical aspects of the world. They 
further show that the “ultimate purpose of secur- 
ing a clear-cut, concrete idea, of course, is to pro- 
mote exactness and soundness in thinking.” In 
other words, clearness and soundness of thinking 
depend, among other things, upon the nature of 
the material at hand with which to think. If the 


V ISUAL education is not new. It is prob- 


ideas used in the thinking process are clear to the 
individual, the result should be sounder thinking. 
If we get ideas that are more concrete and clear-cut 
by using visual aids, then visual instruction is” 
justified when used for that purpose. Maursell 
(The Psychology of Secondary School Teaching, 
p. 73) presents the same principle in different 
words when he states that “the sensory medium 
used in presenting material does not matter, in and 
of itself. What is always essential is that material 
be presented in such a way that its inner relation- 
ships can be most clearly grasped, and the learner’s 
apprehension of it clearly organized and articu- 
lated. Sometimes visualization is an enormous 
help.” Of course, we could easily make a psy- 
chological defense of visual aids in view of the 
Law of Vividness. The change of methods, which 
would be required in the use of visual materials, 
and the new teaching procedures involved would 
give the pupil a more vivid experience. 

There are numerous kinds of visual materials 
that may be used in connection with the teaching 
of science. Because of limited space, I shall briefly 
discuss the following general classes of materials: 
(1) films and slides, (2) charts, pictures and 
stereographs, (3) models and specimens, (4) field 
trips, and (5) exhibits. 


Films and Slides.— 


I am much more interested in the materials that 
are availabie to the average Virginia high school 
at little or no expense than I am in the commercial 
materials. Therefore I shall scarcely do more than 
mention films and slides. In addition to films and 
slides that may be had from those organizations 
that sell films, slides and projectors, a great deal of 
valuable material can be secured from other 
sources at very small expense. Some of this ma- 
terial has a considerable amount of advertising 
matter associated with it. Sources of such ma- 
terial may be had by addressing a letter to The 
Bureau of Visual Instruction, Extension Division, 
University of Virginia. Valuable lists of educa- 
tional films will also be found in-the following 
publications: Woodring-Oakes-Brown, Enriched 
Teaching of Science in the High School, Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
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versity, 1928. Also, “1001 Films,” published by 
the Educational Screen, 64 East Lake St., Chicago. 
In ordering films, one should be careful to specify 
the width of film desired. 

When using films or any other visual materials, 
one should bear in mind that such material can- 
not take the place of the teacher. Experimental 
evidence indicates that the greatest value of films 
is for motivation and stimulation of interest. 
They serve especially as a motivation to an intro- 
duction to a unit of work. They have little value 
when shown without accompanying instruction of 
a more definite type. Mursell cautions us to guard 
against the tendency of pupils to assume an ex- 
tremely relaxed and non-participant attitude when 
using films. It is possible to have the kind of 
analytic attention on which learning depends hin- 
dered by improper use of films rather than helped. 


Charts, Stereographs and Pictures.— 


Charts are valuable aids to instruction and may 
be had from the commercial supply houses. It is 
doubtful, however, that the commercial chart is 
any more valuable than charts or diagrams that 
may be prepared by students in the class. What 
is lacking in accurateness and completeness is more 
than made up in interest that grows out of pupil 
participation. 

The stereograph when viewed through the 
stereoscope has the advantage of giving three 
dimension perception. In addition, it is a type of 
material that can be put on a table in a corner of 
the room and can be used by the pupils when not 
engaged in class work. This type of material is 
not expensive. It is probable that a number of 
stereoscopes and some valuable stereographs could 
be found in any community that could be had for 
the asking. Only a few years ago almost every 
home was equipped with this type of material. 

It seems needless to call attention to the value 
of pictures as a means of stimulating interest or as 
an aid in demonstrating or emphasizing a point. 
Another value that may come from the use of 
pictures is through pupil participation in the col- 
lection of pictures for a particular purpose. A 
few of the many sources of valuable materials are 
such magazines as the National Geographic Maga- 
zine and Nature Study Magazine, the rotogravure 
section of the New York Times and other news- 
papers, picture postals, old books, and literature 
from chambers of commerce, railroad companies 


and steamship companies. Edele M. Outcalt 
(Mounted Pictures as an Aid to Teaching, Educa- 
tional Screen, Jan., 1935, p. 5) has suggested the 
following criteria that may be helpful in the selec- 
tion of pictures: 

“1, Will the picture illustrate some specific phase 
of school work? 

“2. Is the picture an adequate representation or _ 
expression of what it is intended to convey? 

“3. Is the quality of the picture such that it is 
worth preserving (in respect to paper, printing, 
photography, etc.) ? 

“4. Is it suited to the age and grade of the chil- 
dren for whom it is selected ?” 


Models and S pecimens.— 


Every science teacher knows where to obtain 
commercially prepared models and specimens. He 
also knows how to use such teaching material. The 
thing that causes him most concern is that there is 
very little money available with which to buy the 
needed materials of this kind. While we are 
complaining of this handicap, we are apt to over- 
look the fact that we may have a lot of material 
about us that may be made available with a little 
effort and without any expense. The heating, 
lighting, and ventilating systems of the school; 
the plants, insects and small animals of the com- 
munity; and livers, hearts, lungs, brains and 
digestive systems from the meat shop are examples 
of the material available. Several times I, and 
other members of the teaching staff of the school 
with which I was once associated, have eaten fish 
and chicken that were first used for models or 
specimens in the science laboratory. Such a pro- 
cedure is easily managed if the school has a good 
refrigerator. The teacher will always find that at 
least a part of the pupils, if properly stimulated, 
will gladly assist in getting together material of 
this kind for the laboratory. Another project that 
is usually interesting and instructive to the pupils 
is the preparation of the aquarium, vivarium, or 
terrarium for the laboratory. 


Field Trips— 


Some science teachers regard the field trip, or 
school journey, as the nearest approach to the 
ideal learning situation. C. F. Hoban (The School 
Journey as a Visual Aid, Educational Screen, 
Sept., 1927) gives the following advantages of the 
school journey : 
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“a. Tends to blend school life with world 
situations. 

“b. Affords opportunity to develop keenness and 
accuracy of observation and to experience the joy 
of discovery. 

“c. Develops initiative and self-activity. 

“d. Sets up a challenge to solve and thus stimu- 
lates constructive, creative thinking. 

“e. Cultivates the habit of spending leisure time 
profitably.” 


Every science teacher knows that many ob- 
stacles stand in the way of frequent field trips. 
Donald K. Lewis (Visual Aids in Science Teach- 
ing, Educational Screen, March, 1935) believes 
that most of the difficulties can be overcome if the 
following precautions are taken: 

“a. The instructor should become entirely 
familiar with local features worthy of special 
observation, checking each with the course of 
study to determine its educational value and the 
time when observations can be made to best 
advantage. 

“b. In preparing for a school journey, the in- 
structor should obtain special permits from 
factory superintendents or property owners; he 
should arrange for special guides, transportation, 
the sanction of the school principal, and for 
sufficient time for the trip. 

“c. Students should be thoroughly prepared for 
the situation to be visited with their curiosity 
centered around definite problems to be solved by 
the observation. These items listed in a small 
personal notebook will aid each individual. 

“d. The instructor should guide the students’ 
observation, encourage questions, and stimulate 
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alertness on the trip, but he should not lecture. 

“e. As a follow-up, informal discussions with 
student reports and diagrams help to clinch the 
new ideas.” 


Exhibits.— 


Science exhibits are always stimulating not 
only to pupils in the class preparing the exhibit 
but also for other pupils. Many exhibits may be 
obtained from textile manufacturers and other 
industrial concerns with very little or no expense 
to the school. Many exhibits can be planned and 
prepared by pupils. Some of these exhibits can 
be organized into a sort of laboratory or school 
museum. Among the many things that can be 
brought together for the exhibit are the follow- 
ing: fungi, wood and bark samples, pressed 
flowers, seeds, leaves, mosses, insects, shells, 
birds’ nests, mounted birds and animals, types of 
fur, home-made models of nature subjects (made 
of plaster, plasticine, clay, etc.), home-made 
radios, and many other objects. Each of these, 
or groups of them, would be organized, labeled 
and described in a manner to serve some definite 
purpose. In this connection, we should not for- 
get that the bulletin board is a very useful device 
for making certain types of exhibits, for calling 
attention to other exhibits, and for the stimula- 
tion of interest in other ways. 

In closing, I want to emphasize that a great 
deal of the value that we may gain through the 
use of visual aids may be achieved as a result 
of pupil participation in the collection and prep- 
aration of the visual material and in the planning 
of the programs in which the material is to be 
used. 





On the Revised Curriculum 
QO. A. THOMAS, High School, Bedford 


WIDER use of source material, new 

A methods of presentation, observation of 
the products of civilization at work, and 

the use of all these in an effort to prepare for 
earnest, upright and effective citizenship consti- 
tute, in the opinion of this writer, the really essen- 
tial factors in the use of the revised curriculum. 
Most of us, as classroom teachers, have only 
occasionally given thought to just what our Aims 
were in our teaching. Much of the time, we may 
have had no Aims at all beyond the mere plan of 
learning what the State Board of Education in- 


dicated as texts to be taught and ground to be 
covered during the semester or session. May 
it not be true that we either have not understood 
how or have found it too exacting to search for 
new illustrative materials and to arrange for the 
study of some phases of industrial activities in 
our communities for the purpose of improving 
our teaching, vitalizing theory and translating 
precept into example? A teacher recently grew 
indignant when it was suggested to her, as an 
illustration of adjustment to the revised curric- 
ulum, that she was teaching English to a fresh- 
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man class so that the members could write 
grammatically on Social Science and Natural 
Science assignments. She has always thought of 
English as a thing apart from and not related to 
any other subject in the course of study. To say 
that we study English for its cultural value is 
surely only another way of saying that we want 
to know English so that we can use it correctly 
and understandingly in every other kind of work 
that we do. 

In addition to directing our attention definitely 
to thoughts regarding our Aims, the revised cur- 
riculum has confronted us with the necessity of 
considering Attitudes. What Attitudes have we 
been teaching to our pupils, if any? This writer 
values the teaching of Attitudes equally with the 
teaching of objective facts. He believes that if 
he can instill in the minds of his pupils proper 
and acceptable Attitudes toward their work, to- 
ward the rules of the school and the laws of the 
town, county, state and nation; if he can teach 
integrity so that his pupils adopt it as being 
among the attributes of good citizenship, and at 
the end of the six weeks, semester or session he 
can with confidence feel that he has taught as 
much of correct Attitudes as he has of facts, and 
his pupils have learned and adopted his teaching 
accordingly, then approximately fifty per cent of 
the grades that he assigns to his pupils should be 
based on Attitudes learned and the remainder on 
facts learned. 

Individuals and groups of high school teachers 
may be found here and there who resent any 
change in the method or the subject matter of 
high school education as an assault on “cultural 
education” and an effort to supplant college pre- 
paratory work with vocational foundations. It 
has never seemed true to the writer that advocates 
of the addition of vocational subjects to the school 
course of study have had the idea of reducing the 
number or quality of cultural subjects. It seems 
that we cannot all understand that some must be 
“hewers of stone and drawers of water” and that 
in a democratic country facilities for training in 
all fields of employment the high schools of the 
country are duty bound to provide. We cannot 
all be preachers, teachers, novelists, poets and 
philosophers, and it therefore seems logical that 
the chemists, engineers, electricians, plumbers, 
farmers, stenographers, and even the weavers and 
spinners in this new industrial South, are equally 
entitled to have their schools provide just as much 


preliminary training for them as they provide for 
the so-called cultured group. Opposition to the 
fundamental ideas in the revised curriculum has 
found fertile soil and has grown luxuriantly in the 
minds of those teachers who cannot or will not 
adjust their teaching to the age of radios and 
aeroplanes, electric power and production control. 


In a recent experiment in integrating freshman 
work in Social Science, Natural Science and Eng- 
lish in Bedford High School the writer in co- 
operation with several other teachers prepared 
and used a unit of work on “Power.” The sub- 
divisions of the subject consisted of (a) natural 
resources used in developing power; (b) the de- 
tails and vehicles of power production; (c) the 
transmission and uses of power, and (d) voca- 
ticnal opportunities provided. This unit of work 
was a combination and modification of two activi- 
ties under Aspect II, for eighth grade, so arranged 
as to fit town and county conditions. In order to 
secure the best demonstration and to provide the 
best opportunity for student observation forty- 
two members of the class went by school bus 
on a Saturday to Big Island to visit the pulp and 
paper mill and the hydro-electric plant of the town 
of Bedford on James river. Coal, wood and water 
as natural resources for power production were 
demonstrated and studied; a 5,000 horsepower 
steam turbine, an electric generator of similar size 
run by the steam turbine, water turbines that pro- 
duce 1,000 horsepower and convert it into electric 
current, and the transmission and use of the 
power were the things studied. 


Incidentally the pupils saw and learned many 
things concerning the manufacture of paper, the 
return for labor and for pine for pulp to the com- 
munity, a number of processes that were involved 
and which could not be explained in any way so 
well as by actually observing the processes. They 
probably learned three or four times as much by 
this inspection trip as could have been taught 
them in the classroom alone. The study on the 
unit was closed by the preparation of a 500 word 
paper on “Power” which expressed to their Eng- 
lish teachers, their Science teacher and their 
Citizenship teacher a summary of a week’s work, 
study and observation. That, we believe, is the 
revised curriculum in operation. Hard? Yes, for 
both pupils and teachers, but in Social Science at 
least it reaches definitely into life experiences 
which interpret and vitalize textbook theory. 
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Gloom or Cheer? 


THE MIND IN MOTION 


“In peace as well as in war the 
mind must be kept in motion.” 


FREEDOM OF SPEECH—FREEDOM OF 
THOUGHT 

The man who recently reminded us of the 
alliance between freedom of speech and freedom 
of thought might readily have been thinking of 
the Virginia forums, a fine example of which is 
now going on in Richmond, with such prominent 
speakers as Dr. John W. Studebaker, Mrs. Hugh 
Bradford, Dr. C. C. Little, and Lewis Mumford 
leading discussions. In part, the forums might 
be considered an effort to answer the often stated 
need for a medium for translating the import of 
new discoveries and changes in terms understand- 
able to the public mind. Perhaps an even greater 
value lies in their aiding the public to assimilate 
the new and incorporate it into existing patterns. 

In December, 1934, an article in this column, 
entitled “Watch Richmond,” called attention to 
the forum then on the eve of being held under 
the auspices of the Richmond Council on Adult 
Education. Those who watched witnessed a 
highly successful venture. In a sense, that forum 
was a “mighty acorn” from which several other 
series of expert talks for laymen on social, 
economic, cultural and scientific subjects have 
been the outgrowth. 

With the cooperation of the University of Vir- 
ginia Extension Division, similar forums have 
been held in Danville, Roanoke and Charlottes- 
ville. In Danville and in Roanoke during the 
months of February and March there will be 
further series of lecture discussions on European 
Conflicts, Experiences in Africa, Recent Excava- 
tions in Athens, Evidence in Law, and psychology 
as a science versus the clap-trap “popular” brand. 

Indeed, developments in Roanoke might also 
bear watching. Not only has that progressive 
community made use of the cooperative state- 
wide program but many local organizations have 
seized upon the forum idea and are conducting 
meetings which citizens flock to attend. 

Information about forums or suggestions and 
assistance in planning single lectures or a series 
will be furnished by the Extension Division, 
University, Virginia, upon request. 
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Between the Two 
Stands T.C.U. 


What provision have you made for the unusual 
risks of your profession? Statistics show that each 
year one out of every five teachers meets with 
sickness, accident or quarantine. Remember that 
“all diseases come to school” from all the homes in 
the neighborhood. So, to usual health hazards, 
many more are added. Surely the risk is far too 
great for any teacher to carry alone. That is why 
T.C.U. was founded and why so many thousands 
of your co-workers are already under the T.C.U. 
Umbrella. Even when the gloomy days come, sun- 
shine and cheer can also come—because “Between 
the Two Stands T.C.U.” 


Which side will you be on 
when Sickness, Accident 
or Quarantine comes? 


Will you be forced to watch your hard-earned savings 
dwindle away? Will you have to give up plans you have 
made for a happy vacation? Or will you have to experience 
the embarrassment of asking financial aid from friends? 
Why not be prepared to help yourself by including in your 
budget the very small amount it takes to enroll with T.C.U. 
Be Safe—get under the T.C.U. Umbrella. You owe it to 
yourself to find out at once how little it costs to enjoy all 
the protective benefits of this great organization of teachers 
for teachers. Why not write today before it is too late? 
Use the convenient coupon. No agent will call. Informa- 
tion will be mailed you. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
942 T.C.U. Building Lincoln, Nebraska 


_—_———_— — _ 7 _ _ _ _—_—-_— —- ”- -_ ~— 
To the T.C.U. 
942 T.C.U. Building, Lincoln, Nebr. 


I am a white teacher, interested in knowing ! 
about your Protective Benefits. Send me the l 
whole story and booklet of testimonials. 
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Book Reviews 


THE AMERICAN PEOPLE AND NATION, by Tyron, Lingley 
and Morehouse. Ginn and Company, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 680 pp. 

This is a textbook to be used in the upper grades and 
in the high school, The plan of this book is to give the 
child a picture of the typical life of the American people 
as it was lived from generation to generation. The illustra- 
tions are from early scenes in the military, religious and 
early industrial life of the people of the American nation. 
It pictures the people,at work in the various aspects of life. 
The outstanding episodes in American history are shown by 
descriptive and pictorial means. It shows by use of maps 
the growth of population first spilling over the Alleghany 
Mountains and occupying the middle and western terri- 
tories. The frontier life and early inventions are shown 
so that the pupils will get an exact appreciation of the life 
of those periods. The events of the Civil War are dispensed 
with in a single chapter. The book closes with chapters on 
the present conditions of economic and industrial life in 
America. 


THE MARCH oF THE NATION, by Cooper-Fallon. D. C. 
Heath and Company, New York City. Price, $1.72. 
505 pp. 

The purpose of this volume is to show the development 
of the American nation. It quotes freely from stories, 
poetry and records concerning the life of the American 


people in founding a nation in the New World. It has a 
chapter on the makers of the Constitution and the system 
of financing the government in its early period. It closes 
with chapters on the present day problems of the nation, 
including the World War, more recent inventions and 
transportation by air. The book is suitable as a text and 
reference book for the upper grades and high school. 


Nick AND Dick, by Gates-Baker-Peardon. Macmillan 

Company, New York City. Price, 56c. 138 pp. 

This book belongs to a series of supplementary readers 
for beginners to be used after a modern primer. The 
illustrations in color are fascinating and appealing to chil- 
dren, showing the various activities of children in the 
home and on the playground. The characters throughout 
the volume are Nick and Dick, twin boys. These boys are 
shown in all the delightful activities of play and travel in 
the city and in the country. The text of the reading matter 
is made up of interesting sentences and a vocabulary suit- 
able to the pupils in the first grades. We have not seena 
more fascinating book for young children. 


New GrecG PuBLISHING CoMPANY Books 


1. INTENSIVE BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING, by Edwin H. 


Fearon. 
This is a volume setting forth the most modern methods 


of bookkeeping and accounting. 





The Doll Hlouse 


“JUST FOLKS” 
Historic—National—and Modern Dolls 
for Educators-Collectors-and Children 


ANTIQUE AND NEw DOoLts 
RESTORED AND COSTUMED 


+ 7 * * 
Historic Costume Doll Displays 
with the 


STORY OF DOLLS 
told by 
Miss HELEN SreEBOLD WALTER 


Doll Authority 
in Period Costume 


Engagements with Schools and Clubs 


20 East BEVERLEY STREET 
STAUNTON, VIRGINIA 











EASY BEGINNERS’ BOOKS 
by James S. Tippett 


D><E 


Henry and the Garden 


>><<¢ 
Stories about Henry 


In these two easy readers for first grade, 
the vocabulary is simple, and the stories 
full of charm and action and pleasing 
repetition. The illustrations in colors are 
exceptionally well done. HENRY AND 
THE GARDEN is at the pre-primer level 
and Srorres about Henry at the primer 
level. 
Write for information 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson 
New York 
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2. THe TEACHING OF SHORTHAND BY THE FUNCTIONAL 

METHOD, by Louis A. Leslie. 

This is a volume on a new method of teaching short- 
hand. The first chapter states the underlying principles of 
learning shorthand and developing skill and accuracy. The 
last half of the book contains typical lessons, plans and 
methods of procedure. 

3. APPLIED SECRETARIAL Practice, by Rupert Sorelle and 

John Gregg. 

This book contains examples and guides for learning 
secretarial work. All through the volume are typical forms 
of writing letters and filling out all types of blanks and 
techniques connected with interviewing callers, making tele- 
phone calls and making digests and summaries of corre- 
spondence. 

4. ESSENTIALS OF BUSINESS MATHEMATICS, by Robert 

Rosenberg. 

This is an excellent text on this subject. 

5. ESSENTIALS OF COMMERCIAL Law, by Whigam-Jones- 

Moody. 

This sets forth an analysis of the Constitution and law 
in general. It shows how to make and discharge contracts 
and sets forth a long list of rights, duties, powers and 
liabilities in every kind of business. 

















MERRIAM-WEBSTER 


New from cover to cover. Backed by a century of 
leadership. William Allan Neilson, President of 
Smith College, Editor in Chief, heads the most 
authoritative staff of editors ever organized. Con- 
tains 600,000 entries—the greatest amount of in- 
formation ever put into one volume— 122,000 
more entries than any other dictionary. 12,000 
terms illustrated. Magnificent plates in color 
and half tone. Thousands of encyclopedic ar- 
ticles —3,350 pages. Write for free, illustrated 
pamphlet containing specimen pages, color 
plates, and full information. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY Second Edition 











“Buy your Mannish Suit from 


a store that majors in men” 
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Spring necessity No.1... 
the tailored walking suit 
...and this new Manley 
is one of the best. We 
suggest you get it now and 
enjoy it to the fullest. Its 
superb tailoring and cus- 
tom fit are pure delight 

. its crisp lines are a 
perfect foil for feminine 
contours. In oxford, 
quality-men’s-wear fabric 
with striped skirt... 
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THOMAS TOURS 


Private - SmallGroups - Educational - Joyful 
EUROPE Motor or Train—Finest Ships and Hotels 
—All Expenses—42 to 61 days. 8 to 14 

Countries—$450 to $797—Tourist and Cabin. T & 

California, Can. Rockies, Zion Park, 


AMERICA Yellowstone, Grand Canyon, Panama illi d 

Canal, Air Conditioned Pullman $348 to $391. BERMUDA \W B Pe 

12 days. NIAGARA FALLS-CANADA $175. NEW ENG- niam yr ress 
INCORPORATED 


LAND & CANADA by motor $148. Write 
ROY Z. THOMAS, Ph.D. Rock Hill, South Carolina 


Seeking a Position? PRINTERS 


Have you had successful experience, or are you a 
promising beginner?. Write, telling us about your- 
self. Many employers list all of their vacancies 5 ic ' 
with us because they know that we select candi- llege Annuals and School Catalogs 
dates carefully. We have filled educational posi- Co 9g eer: 9 
tions on three continents. Twelfth year. are Our Specialties 


THE BALTIMORE TEACHERS AGENCY 
William K. Yocum, Manager 
516 N. Charles Street Baltimore, Md. = 




















re VIRGI NIA a) LET US ESTIMATE ON YOUR 
i y NEXT PUBLICATION « « « « 


ARTISTS —=(J— DESIGNERS : . 


LINE AND HALFTONE PRINTING PLATES 








Te THE WILLIAM BYRD PRESS, Inc. 
| 6-8 North Sixth Street 
WANT A JOB? Richmond * Virginia 


Write for detailed information about 
our service—34 years strong. 

















SOUTHERN TEACHERS AGENCY 








CHANNING P. Hayes, Manager 
217 Broad-Grace Arcade Richmond, Virginia 




















Outstanding Texts with the 
well-known WELLS AND HART features 








WELLS AND HART’S 
Modern High School Algebra, Revised 


HART’S 
Progressive High School Algebra 


WELLS AND HART’S 
Progressive Plane Geometry 


The Wells and Hart books embody a notable combination of progressive ideas and 
practical teachableness. Few texts display such abundant evidences of sound 
judgment, sane ideas, and clear recognition of present-day demands. 








D. C. Heath and Company, 180 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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e4- ALL THE WORLD 


= 


Send for this fascinating free map 
that shows how it can be done 


Something brand new—original—different! An attractive wall map in full colors, 
showing how natural wonders, industries, crops and people of a// the world can 
be found right here within the borders of our own country. 


It is FREE to teachers, with the compliments of the Greyhound Lines. Thousands 
of schools are now using this attractive Comparison Map to put life in geography 
lessons...interesting for adults, too. We're giving it to teachers because all the 
places and things pictured can be reached directly and at lowest cost by Grey- 
hound Lines. If it suggests a trip to you or your friends, we'll be amply repaid. 
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SEND THIS COUPON FOR COLORFUL FREE COMPARISON MAP 


Mail this coupon to GREYHOUND TRAVEL BUREAU, 412 E. Broad St., Richmond, Va., 
for full-color illustrated Comparison Map. If you would like rates and information on 
any trip, please jot down the place you would like to visit, on the margin below. 


Name 
Address 








“GREATEST SHOW ON EARTH” 
scheduled for this year 


Every Greyhound terminal is the''Main 
Entrance” for a magnificent 3-ring 
performance lasting all summer. . . 
starring the TEXAS CENTENNIAL 
at Dallas, the SAN DIEGO EXPOSI- 
TION in California, and the GREAT 
LAKES EXPOSITION at Cleveland. 
A single Greyhound ticket will take 
you to any one of them—or all three. 
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This is a new series of Language practice books for the third, 


ADVENTURES IN LANGUAGE 


By Burleson, Cash, and McCorkle 
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fourth, fifth, and sixth grades, 


Adventures in Language, formerly called Practice Books for 
Applied hy am Language, are not dependent on any textbook 
but will be found complete enough to supply a thorough year’s 
course in Language in each grade without the use of an accom- 
panying textbook. Or they may be used with any textbook as a 
reference book. 

These practice books are infinitely more attractive than any 
others in the field. They are the work of experienced teachers 
and the material has been tested in the schools supervised by 
these teachers. 

Adventures in Language focus attention on the following five 
topics: — 
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1. Sentence sense. This is the most im- 
portant of all language topics; in fact it is 
the master-topic. 


2. Trouble-making words, largely principal 
parts of certain verbs. These have been 
selected on the basis of the best national 
studies. 


5. Dictionary work. This likewise is pro- 
gressive throughout the practice books. 


Allyn and Bacon 
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3. Punctuation and capitalization. These 
are mechanical details but are fundamental 
and can only be mastered through drill. 






4. Letter-writing, the most important phase 
of expression. The letter lessons are numer- 
ous, varied, and progressive in difficulty 
through all four practice books. 



























